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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Early in the week the Japanese made good an im- 
portant step in their advance to the north. General 
Oku occupied Kaiping, the point on the railway nearest 
to the seaboard and the junction for the line to New- 
chwang, after a succession of many engagements in 
which his casuaities were 170. From despatches of 
General Sakharoff it appears, in spite of the utter inade- 
quacy of the best maps, that Oku has continued to 
advance his forces steadily. At the same time 
General Kuroki, in continuing the parallelism of 
advance which has marked the campaign, completed 
the occupation of the roads converging on Liao- 
yang, and his troops are thought to be operating 
on the plains beyond. With the arrival next week of 
the commander-in-chief we .shall know if General 


Kuropatkin intends to fight or will slowly retire on_ 


Mukden. There is a general expectation of a big 
battle near Kai-chau and in some quarters it is said 
already to have begun; but we can scarcely believe, 
if the numerical superiority of the Japanese is as great 
as is thought, that Kuropatkin will venture such a 
hazard entirely opposed to his natural and expressed 
policy ; nor can we find conclusive evidence of some 
military critics that he is not in a position to retreat if 
he would. 


We know almost as little of the forces attacking and 


defending Port Arthur as of General Kuropatkin’s | 


movements in the north. A report, with some ap- 
parent official sanction, was bruited everywhere that 
the Japanese had lost 30,000 men in a vain attack ; but 
so far it has been impossible to trace even a small 
repulse on which the rumour might be based. The 
Occupation by the Japanese of a commanding fort 
seems to rest on as small foundation. There is no 
doubt continued activity by land and sea which is 
enough to give Chinese observers, from whom most of 
the reports come, material for a tale. The Russian 
Squadrons both at Vladivostok and Port Arthur have 
been sighted outside the harbours ; and Admiral Togo 


14 July. 


Tokio is still full of foreign correspondents.¥® A later 
date has been named for their departure to the front ; 
and they are assured that they will be in plenty of time 
for the fall of Port Arthur. 


General Macdonald began his advance to Lhasa on 
It is calculated that the journey to Lhasa 
which is as nearly as possible 115 miles will take 
three weeks. Of course the speed of the advance 
will depend to some extent on the pertinacity of the 
resistance; but so far as the first reconnaissances 
suggest, any immediate intention to resist the advance 
has been dissipated. No stronger position than the 
Gyangtse Jong will be found along the line of march 
and the news of the defeat in this ‘‘ impregnable” spot 
has had its effect. It is remarkable that we have 
had no information whatever of the extent of the 
slaughter in this attack. But if there is no appearance 
of the collection of troops to oppose the march, the 
signs of any desire on the part of the priests to come 
to terms are at least as remote. We must wait till the 
expedition is at Lhasa, the sacred city which only one 
Englishman is known to have entered. 


On the day that the advance began Colonel Young- 
husband issued a proclamation to the Tibetan people 
which whatever its value at least leaves no one 
in any doubt of the future intentions of the mission. 
He offers the Tibetan Government ‘further op- 
portunity of a reasonable settlement” but makes 
it impossible for the Tibetans to induce further 
delays by again sending unauthorised people to 
treat. ‘* As such reparation and satisfaction can only be 
obtained from the present rulers of Tibet the mission 
will proceed to that place.” The warning is categorical ; 
nevertheless the real difficulty of the question will not 
be wholly overcome when General Macdonald is in 
Lhasa, supposing the Dalai Lama shall decide that he 
will find himself better able to escape from the peculiar 
difficulties of his position further in the interior. 


It is amost provoking thing for weekly reviews that 
everything happens at the end of the week. Not that 
everything does exactly happen on Thursday night or 
Friday any more than it is always wet when you want 
a fine day or that the particular thing you want is 
always .he last to emerge from the pocket. But cer- 
tainly an unfair proportion of big things do come too 


_ late in the week for reviews to treat them adequately. 


has reported two torpedo attacks, but seems to be him- | 


Self ignorant whether any damage was done or no. 


their pronouncements for 


We have even heard it suggested that public men time 
Thursday and Friday that 


\ 
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weekly reviews may not have time to discover their faults. 
Without flattering ourselves that we are quite so im- 
portant as that, we are struck by the rush of things late 


in this week: Mr. Arnold-Forster’s statement and Mr. | 


Chamberlain’s speech were both late on Thursday, the 
University deputation to Mr. Balfour on Friday; and so 
forth. Weekly reviews are practically cut out. 


Thus we cannot undertake at this moment to give 
our final view of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s proposals. That 
we must reserve for next week. 
are proposed, though detailed explanation how they 
are to be carried out is wanting. One damning item is 
clear. The regular infantry is at any rate to be reduced 
to the extent of fourteen battalions and a hundred men 
per battalion, and a number of regular battalions are to 
be converted into home service units. The battalions 
for foreign service are only to be 100. But as eighty- 
nine of these are now required for India and the 
Colonies, we fail to see how reliefs are to be carried out 
unless these units spend nearly all their service abroad. 
We are glad, however, to hear that the cavalry and 
artillery are to be left intact, though the establishment 
of the latter is to be reduced. The army-corps system 
is in effect apparently to be retained, though under 
another name. As the Secretary of State said, what 
matter whether you call a scheme of redistribution an 
army-corps scheme or a Sunday-school scheme? Mr. 


A number of changes | 


| We do not dictate to them. 


Arnold-Forster is in favour of abolishing the militia as | 


such, and absorbing it into a home defence army, which 
is, however, in time of war to be liable for foreign 
service. 
does not at present contemplate any sweeping change. 
The garrison regimerts and the linked-battalion system 
are also to go; and the Volunteers, on whom 
apparently the main duty of home defence is to lie, are 
to be reduced to 200,000 men. 


These changes may be sound or they may be unsound. 
But the point is that at this time they are necessarily 
advocated with a certain sense of irresponsibility. 
Responsibility will come when the Estimates for the next 
financial year have to be framed. Mr. Arnold-Forster 
objects to the regimental depdts ; and would like to see 
established over the country a number of large depdts 
like those of the Rifles andthe Marines. But the cost of 
this would be so enormous that we are convinced that 
he has not the remotest chance of persuading the 
Treasury to agree with him. Whilst wishing, however, 
to abolish the territorial depot system, he would bring 
in the territorial system in an intensified form by 
quartering territorial short-service regiments in their 
own districts. But this point at any rate requires more 
elucidation. He criticises the 1eserve system, under 
which he says no units are ever ready to take 
the field. And he therefore proposes to keep a 
force of 16,000 men in absolute preparedness at Alder- 
shot. 


There are to be two kinds of enlistment—one 
for general service, and one for two years’ service at 
home and six with the Reserve. It may interest many 
to know that the War Minister cannot promise any 
immediate reduction in army expenditure, and it will cer- 


But in deference to popular sentiment, he | 


_ Lords seemed solidly in favour of this grave national 


duty. But Lord Donoughmore, when he tried to reply 
to this battery, had no option, in view of the official 
attitude of the Government, but to give a negative 
with as much conviction as he could compass. The 
debate, considerably interesting as a manifesto, ended 
most tamely; and indeed, in view of the suspended 


expectation of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s coming speech, 


Government utterances could scarcely hope to respond 
to Lord Wemyss’ energy. 


There was a great gathering at the Albert Hall on 
Thursday when Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Lansdowne, 
and others celebrated the reconstitution of the Liberal- 
Unionist Council. The meeting was distinctly Primrosey 
in its enthusiasm and adornments. Mr. Chamberlain 
in his speech dealt chiefly with the work in the past and 
the prospects of the Liberal-Unionist party. He 
declared against the plans of the Nationalists with 


| something of the passion of the Home Rule days, 
_and he pressed for a reduction in the number of Irish 


members, describing the present state of things asa 
grotesque anomaly. But he defined the fiscal question 
as the one great issue of the day, and gave the Liberal- 


_ Unionist wing of the party this line: ‘* We, the Liberal- 


Unionists of the country, appeal to our Government. 
We have no such pre- 
sumption. . . . We promise them our support if they 
will march in front of us to victory’. 


Mr. Chamberlain touched on several other questions, 
the Aliens Bill, Chinese labour. The fire and force of 
the speech were really extraordinary. Mr. Chamberlain 
fully equals Mr. Gladstone in the way he keeps up his 


| fervour throughout the whole of a long speech. The 


tainly amuse them to hear that he hopes to lay the | 
foundation of a system by which his successors will be | 


able to do so. Mr. Arnold-Forster has already intro- 
duced at any rate one, and a good, new departure, in 
issuing to the House what is virtually a summary of 
his statement. It is true that before a very important 
debate, it has been the practice at times of ministers to 
prepare a brief statement of facts, like the memorandum 
which is usually issued with the army estimates. We 
have before us also the statement which was issued in 


connexion with the abolition of purchase, but it was brief | 


and fragmentary compared with Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
much more elaborate paper. 


The House of Lords has returned again to the subject 
of universal service, and this admirable persistence is 
due principally to the youthful energy of Lord Wemyss. 
His excellent speech on Monday in support of his own 
motion was followed by a succession of speeches keenly 
in favour of conscription. For a while the House of 


fire never seems for a moment to fade as between the 
blasts of the smithy’s bellows. If Mr. Chamberlain had 
offered the pipes to Wandering Willie they would have 
been even hotter ones than those of old Sir Robert 
Redgauntlet. After some less necessary remarks from 
Sir Fortescue Flannery on the Anglo-French agreement 
and other matters, Lord Lansdowne spoke at conside- 
rable length, declaring for closer union with the colonies. 
‘* 1 am here to-night to tell you that Mr. Balfour’s sym- 
pathy is unabated.” Lord Lansdowne also touched on 
the Anglo-French agreement, which he neatly described 
as a reasonable, a good and a neighbourly arrangement. 


The news of the death of Mr. Kruger at Geneva 
in his eightieth year reached England on Thursday 
morning. He had lived since he fled from Pretoria 
in peaceful retirement in his villas in the south of 
France and had kept aloof, at least in any public 
way, from the controversies connected with his country. 
Perhaps he knew with the peasant shrewdness that 
coloured both his virtues and his shortcomings that 
he had ceased to count, and why should he disturb 
his last years with political turmoil that was of use 
no longer? He was the last of the patriarchs. A 
number of stories that have gathered round his name 
are illustrations of the remarkable strength of the man. 
Physically he was unrivalled among his people, and up 
to the last the rough force of will dominated a rugged 
and awkward people. A few years ago his death 
might have altered events. To-day one may say of 
it what Talleyrand,—who in the most polished form 
of the story was dining at the time with Wellington— 
said of the death of Napoleon, ‘‘ Ce n’est pas un 
événement ; c’est une nouvelle”. It is something to 
be glad for, if the comparison of small with great 
may be extended, that ‘‘the last phase” did not repre- 
sent one of ‘‘ les chatiments ”. 


The busy persons who have for some time found 
conspiracy in every German action have been given 


_ plenty of material during the week, in the visit of the 


German squadron to our southern harbours and in the 
telegram of the Kaiser toa Russian regiment. ‘‘ Camera- 
armed Germans traversing the fortifications ” was one 
of the cries. ‘The Germans, it is recollected, have paid 
five such visits. What is the object of a nation with 
small seaboard and valueless colonies turning out such 
a fleet, is a triumphant query. This childish petulance 
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has found some backing in the latest telegram. But if | 


the Kaiser, as honorary colonel, likes to send good 
wishes to the regiment as it goes off to the front, he 


may do so without doing any harm to anyone, and if he | 
_ his invective and rise upon the flood of his indignation ”. 


has some politic wish to keep friendship with Russia by 
all means let him indulge it. Neighbours need not 
spend all the time patrolling the frontiers. 


The Democratic Conference before deciding to select | : ce 
_ from his more ambitious speeches. 


' religious fervour too at times. 


Judge Parker as its Presidential candidate is credited 
with having made more noise than any convention of 
the kind in history. It cannot be said that the issue 
was revolutionary enough to justify the clamour, 
though the party may have been restored to its 
position as a fighting force. Judge Parker selected as 


a ‘‘ safe man” will be at least arival who will have to be | 


fought. The supposed restoration of the party to fortune 
has been put down to a fine independent action by 
Judge Parker. The very moment he heard the news 
he telegraphed off to say that he stood by the gold 
standard and if the Convention did not approve, it had 
better select another man. The Convention at once 
did approve and Judge Parker's majority was increased. 
Apart from other indications this is enough to make it 
clear that Judge Parker, so far from risking his chances 
by an act of noble independence, was smartly con- 
sulting his own interest. 


The corroborative detail collected round Judge 
Parker’s action could have been recorded in no place 
but the United States. The correspondent who 
brought the news found the candidate about to plunge, 
after the strenuous pattern that is in fashion, into the 
river, but in deference to the situation he donned a 
mackintosh before delivering himself of the query 
“That so?” President Roosevelt went one better. 
“Ah!” was all the comment he ventured. Mr. Bryan, 
who made a most impassioned speech in favour of 


silver, when beaten patriotically decided, as we hear | 


from the same source, not to ‘*‘ bolt the ticket”. The 


force of indigestible language could no further go. 


Politicians who are not reported in full must often 
shrink from reading their speeches in the Press next 
day. Obviously Lord Salisbury could not have said 
quite what he was made to say in the press on Thurs- 
day. One paper reports him to have said that as a 
Conservative he had hope of Wales as she was a 
religious country. 
Salisbury would not argue that a religious man will be 
Conservative necessarily. Further he was reported 
as speaking well of preference and as declaring his 
disapproval of the proposed tax on food. On the 
strength of this a Liberal paper rather adroitly styled 
him a Chamberlain-Beachite. We are inclined to sup- 
pose that Lord Salisbury had the misfortune on this 
occasion to be reported by him of whom we used to 
hear so much in Mr. Stanley Leighton’s prime—the 
Monoglot Kelt. 


The fierce—we are glad we need not call it sanguinary 
—scene between the Healy and the Redmond sections 
in the House of Commons last week has given certain 
leader writers an opportunity to make the usual 
brilliant and original remark about an object lesson in 
what a Home Rule Parliament would be like. One 
of them admitted that Mr. Healy had some undoubted 
powers of sarcasm. This kind of thing should be left 
to Colonel Saunderson: he alone can put a little force 
into it. We do not see any particular reason to smirk 
and titter over the incident: it will not make Ireland 
more prosperous ; and therefore what service is it to 
those who have the interest of the empire at heart ? 
Mr. Healy’s onslaught on Mr. Redmond in regard to 
the sale of his Irish estate may recall the attack on 
Mr. Gladstone over a Hawarden estate incident a good 
dent, years ago. But it was far more bitter and 


One of the leaders of the Opposition described Mr. 
ealy to us a few years ago as, with the possible 
€xception of Mr. Chamberlain, the most brilliant debater 
in the House of Commons. 


_to the interests of any but property-holders. 


We are quite sure that Lord | 


_ a monopoly value in the licence. 


| capable debater. 


the word debater in describing Mr. Healy would be to 
err as Burke did when he spoke about Fox as a very 
Mr. Healy has most of the gifts of 
the orator. Like Fox, he can ‘‘ swell with the tide of 
He hits quite as hard as Mr. Chamberlain and has a 
power of sarcasm which is wielded by no other public 
speaker to-day in England. The note of romance, 
without which there can be no oratory, is rarely absent 
There is a high 
Mr. Healy has the 
Keltic temperament with a vengeance ; the real thing, 
not the wishy-washy affectation which is traded on 
chiefly for literary purposes to-day. And how delight- 
fully he can talk and listen, away from the House of 
Commons after an all-night debate in which he has 
played a stern part! 


The Licensing Bill completed its committee stage on 
Wednesday night in accordance with the allotment of 
days under Mr. Balfour’s closure resolution. During 
the debate on the previous days the most important 
amendment moved was that of Sir William Houldsworth 
limiting full compensation to a period of fourteen years ; 
provision being made for return of the amount paid 
to the compensation fund by licensees whose licences 
were suppressed after that period. In regard to licences 
suppressed after that period the whole matter would 
remain in the discretion of the magistrates. Evidently 
this would have left all the vexed questions of the justice 
of compensation open, and though the amendment was 
supported by many Unionists Mr. Balfour declined to 
accept it. He contended that the plan suggested would 
hinder the reduction of licences as it would diminish 
the fund of taxation which would be the security upon 
which local authorities could borrow for raising the 
compensation money required. The amendment was 
rejected by a majority of only forty-one. 


Another amendment raised an interesting question as 
to compensation to employés where a licence is sup- 
pressed : the Government being charged with indifference 
This 
amendment was rejected, the Solicitor-General pointing 
out that its object was practically secured by an amend- 
ment of the Home Secretary leaving the distribution of 
the money to Quarter Sessions’ who were directed to 
regard not merely legal interests but other matters not 
included in the owners’ compensation. Colonel Walker's 
vote was challenged on the ground that he had a direct 
pecuniary interest as an owner of tied houses ; but the 
Chairman ruled that the interest must be of a private and 
particular and not of a public or general nature. Another 
proposal of the Home Secretary was carried with the 
support of the Opposition. The justices are given 
power to grant new licences on such conditions as to 
payments and otherwise as may be in the public interest 
and so as to prevent any private person from obtaining 
On these terms also 


_alicence may be granted for a limited term of seven 


years and may or may not be re-granted afterwards. 


| This is one of the provisions aimed at the unpopular 


But to restrict oneself to , 


tied house. Mr. Whittaker, who has shown so much 
knowledge of the subject, suggested that the result of 
the discussions would be that all fees charged for 
licences would be enormously increased. 


A story told by the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph ” of a Welsh 
protest against the Licensing Bill has all the makings 
of a classical fable. The Mayor of Carnarvon, alleging 
an earnest request from ratepayers, advertised a town 
meeting of protest in the Guildhall. Attendance was 
urged from local pulpits and the walls of the town carried 
big notices. At the appointed hour the Mayor went 
down to meet the crowd of protestants ; but the usual 
W. P. had been omitted from the invitations. It was 
very hot and the Guildhall was without a quorum. 
On such a day not even Welsh mythical ratepayers 
would meet to protest against a particular method of 
repressing public-houses. 


That Nonconformists, with many honourable excep- 
tions amongst the Wesleyans, have consciously adopted. 
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the principle of associating religion and politics we 
have long known. But the exhortation issued for use 
next Sunday among the Free Churches declares the 
essential unity of the political partisan and the religious 
sectarian in a form that is something more than spiritual 
irreverence. Taking it as an impossible supposition 
that the Church of England were so to treat politics, 
we might have two Christian Churches making simul- 
taneous and contradictory prayers on the question how 
beer was to be sold. After all, to pray for common 
justice, once the first of the four cardinal virtues, has 
at least as much sanction as prayer for a particular 
form of the regulation of the publican. 


We have an amusing augury of the probable success 
of that much advertised and trumpeted panacea for all 
the ills of the Church of England—a legally represen- 
tative Church Council—in the respect shown to a deci- 
sion by the nearest thing to such a council we now 
enjoy. The Church Council, as it is called, recently 
had the Licensing Bill under consideration : the Bishops 
by 12 to 7 voted against it, while the second house 
decided by a large majority in its favour. This was 
naturally claimed as a somewhat effective contradiction 
to certain busybody parsons—radicals of course—who 
had written to the ‘‘ Times” declaring, only on the 
evidence of their own desire, that the clergy were over- 
whelmingly against the Bill. But not at all. 
The Council having voted the wrong way, a couple of 
Bishops and others rush to the ‘‘ Times” to prove that 
the Council has no weight at all as representing the 
Church, and that the resolution passed did not mean 
what it said. Of course: precisely what will happen if 
a legally authoritative council is set up. It will have no 
influence whatever on the opinion of Churchmen, still 
less of Churchwomen, who are to be excluded because 
they take their religion seriously and do go to church. 
No one will accept for a moment a council’s decision 
he does not like. If the Council has the power to 
enforce by law, it may doubtless carry externals ; but 
for that it will persuade men precisely so much the less. 
The Council will merely be a pinchbeck House of 
Commons, lacking the respectability of antiquity. 


It is to be hoped that the Wild Birds’ Protection 
(S. Kilda) Amendment Bill will be passed through 
Parliament during the present session. The object of 
the Bill is to save the wrens on the island of S. Kilda 
from the extermination which threatens them through 
the greed of egg collectors. 
the case for the bill in a letter to the ‘‘Times” on 
Thursday, and it is really impossible to conceive of any 
reasonable opposition to the measure. But whether 
the wren in question can be described as a distinct 
“* species” is a very different question. Perhaps there 
are only two or three people living who are qualified to 
lay it down that this bird is a distinct species—and one 
would not be at all sure of them. 


The SaAturDAy REVIEW must surely put on sackcloth 
and ashes. We understand that the Review has been 
solemnly excluded from the Constitutional Club—an 
ostracism that really makes us doubt whether any 
decent house will ever receive us again. However, we 
must bear up; the Review can still slink into the 
Travellers’ and the Marlborough Club. But seriously if 
we had known that the committee of the Constitutional 
Club would take so to heart our describing their house 
as a “‘ caravanserai”’, we would not have done it for 
worlds. We dislike nothing so much as wounding 
people's feelings. We quite thought that as men-of-the- 
world they would laugh at our gibe; we have never 
before known a gentleman to be upset by jests at his 
status. We have heard occasionally of doubtful persons 
being a good deal hurt. The absolute innocency of our 
remarks is proved by the fact that they were made on 
the report of actual members of the Club, though we did 
not use their ipsa verba, ‘‘ pot-house ” being a bit too 


vulgar for us. For we have many most esteemed friends | 


Oh, no! | 


Sir Herbert Maxwell put | 


_ minds for very many years. 


in the Constitutional Club, who do not seem to be > 


entirely pleased with its present direction. It might 
make an amusing story for us one day to relate how 
the present party in the Club climbed into power ! 


TARIFFS AND EMPIRE. 


1* would seem that the pause in the fiscal campaign 
had done some real good in the way of clearing 
the air. The blue in the “fiscal sky”, as Lord 
Goschen would say, will no doubt always be well 
charged with bolts—that is no matter—but we do not 
want fog, when nobody knows whom he is hitting or 
even whom he is aiming at. We must confess that at 
the beginning of the year there did seem to be a good 
deal of fog about in fiscal quarters; and as the fight 
went on, the combatants sank only into deeper dark- 
ness, until the issue of victory was becoming less 
obscure even than the old question ‘‘ what they killed 
each other for”. Everybody was much excited about the 
fight, and everyone joined in, on almost any ground 
rather than knowledge of what he was fighting for. 
Had the hurly-burly gone on unabated, by this time 
it would surely have been a mere objectless mélée. 
Mr. Balfour certainly deserves the thanks of the 
community for having induced at least a long lull 
in the fray. Both sides have reflected a good deal 


_on their position, and we see evidence of the fighting 


becoming more regular in the future. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s recent speeches indicate a larger grasp of the 
problem, and a clearer sense of its proportion and place 
in the national system, than his earlier statements. He 
has plainly thought out the question more thoroughly 
than he had last October. We hope, and believe, that 
the large treatment of tariff policy which he has thus 
inaugurated will set the key for speakers on both sides. 
Perhaps it would be an impertinence in us to make any 
suggestion to free-traders. They will naturally claim 
the right to conduct their campaign in their own way, 
and will be content to dispense with advice from their 
opponents. But we may at any rate be allowed to say 
that we feel very sincerely that this is a question on 
which the country has not in any sense made up its 
mind, that it is not yet in a position, and now realises 
that it is not in a position, to make up its mind, and 
that it ought to be given a fair chance to think about the 
matter. Therefore what is wanted is argument rather 
than political persuasion. Persuasion is legitimate 
enough when the case has been put clearly and in 
its entirety before the country. We do not think 
that has yet been done. We _ shall not shrink 
from admitting that fiscal reformers approached 
the problem last year far too much from an 
electioneering point of view ; and we believe that to 
be one reason why in our electioneering we have not 
done better. No matter where it was, the bulk of the 


_ constituents never had the fiscal reform position put 


clearly and as a whole before them. On the other 
hand, the free-trade position has long been made at 
least perfectly intelligible to the meanest capacity. 
It is very easy to do it: for the abstract case for free 
trade has been stated with great precision by very able 
So that the people have 


got hold of the free-trade idea. It cannot be displaced 


_ by negative criticism ; pure intellect may reject an idea 


without putting anything in its place. But pure in- 


tellect is happily very rare, and with the vast majority . 


of men and women an accepted idea can be dislodged 
only by another idea, not by criticism. Therefore we 
fiscal reformers must so put our case to the country 
that it can see it as a whole as plain and clear cut ag 
it sees the free-trade case. This has not yet been done. 

Taking this view of the situation, we necessarily are 
not much interested in the merely parliamentary and 
potitical calculations that the dinner given to Mr. 
Chamberlain last week by members of the House of 
Commons has occasioned in such vast quantities in the 
Press and in the clubs. No doubt it was a very effective 
demonstration of Mr. Chamberlain's influence and of 
the good start made by his policy in the House. Un- 
questionably, too, it means more than appears. It 1s 
not only that two hundred members of Parliament agree 
with the policy of preferential tariffs, but that they are 
willing openly to pledge themselves to it, though it is 
not the policy of the party to which they belong, and 
has been expressly excluded from the region 0 
immediately practical politics by the Prime Minister. 
The position of the preferential traders has been com- 


. pared with that of the Home Rulers in 1886: but we 
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doubt very much if two hundred Liberals could then have 
been induced publicly to declare themselves for Home 
Rule, if Mr. Gladstone had declared that Home Rule did 
not come within the sphere of practical politics. We 
notice too that the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette” counts all 
the Unionist members who were not at the dinner as 
dissentients from the Chamberlain policy in the same 


sense as the Liberal-Unionists were dissentients from | 


Home Rule, and makes much capital of the enormity of 
the ‘‘secession”. Surely the fallacy is obvious. Home 
Rule was the official party policy of the Liberals ; let 


preferential tariffs become the official party policy of the © 


Conservatives led by the Prime Minister, and the 


number of dissentient members, we are very confident, | 
would be far fewer than the number of Liberal-Unionists | 


in 1886. The ‘‘ Westminster Gazette’s” argument is 


based on the bad logic of assuming that because | 


presence at the dinner to Mr. Chamberlain proved 
acceptance of his fiscal policy, absence from the dinner 
conversely proved its rejection. Many members per- 


sonally agree with Mr. Chamberlain’s policy but prefer | 


for the time being to commit themselves only to the 
fiscal policy of the party as stated by Mr. Balfour. To 
sum up, we have not the smallest doubt that the great 
majority of regular Conservatives are in favour of a 


preferential tariff, that it will in due time become | 


the official policy of the party, and when it is so | 


adopted the dissentient Unionist M.P.’s will be com- | 
_ planation alone that adequately accounts for the fact 


paratively few. There are enough of them in the 
House at this moment to complicate parliamentary 
arrangements, but these will either disappear or join 
the Radicals. We believe that Unionist free-traders 
will prove to be a negligible quantity. We need not 
trouble about them ; our work will lie with the large 
number of practically non-party voters, who vote 
according to their impression of the moment, and 
amongst a section of Liberal Imperialists. 


will unite the British peoples. It is not suggested that 
it would: all its friends claim for it is that it makes for 
the peace of the world, and minimises friction between 
the parts of the Empire. It may prevent things getting 
worse : it cannot make them better. And sentiment? 
What empire was ever made by sentiment? Empires 
stand on sterner stuff than that. 


THOSE WICKED GERMANS! 


Lo German newspapers must be conducted by very 
unreasonable writers, for we learn that while 
“commenting on British coolness towards Germany ” 
they point out that Germany needs a fleet for her pro- 
tection. This must appear to our own pressmen as 
rank hypocrisy or fatuous simplicity. That Germany 
should have developed a vas sea-borne commerce is 
offensive enough, but that she should desire a fleet to 
protect it is a story fit only for consumption by idiots 
or traitors. When England builds ships she of course 
does so for defensive reasons, but when Germany does 
so it is with some much more sinister and less avow- 
able design. Anything so simple as the defence of her 
own property is not to be taken into account and 
to explain rightly German proceedings we must 
call in aid all the ravings of her professors and 
her Anglophobe press. There is clearly one ex- 


that Germany is rapidly developing her sea-power 
and it is that she intends, as soon as she has got 
together a few more ships, to make a raid upon London 
and deprive us of our colonial empire. His Majesty 
Edward VII., as we all know, has been placidly un- 
conscious of this foul plot, but certain newspapers of 
high standing were good enough to administer some 


' very necessary advice to our easy-going Sovereign who 


There are many men, many in the Liberal party as well 
| committing his country to an anti-French and anti- 


as in the Conservative, with whom nothing really counts 
but imperial considerations. 
tories of the cosmopolitan or Cobdenite school. The 
pre-eminence, growth, and consolidation of the British 
Empire is all they care to consider. Ifathing is good for 


They are the contradic- | 


the Empire, they do not see any need to trouble them- | 


selves about the good of the rest of the world. Equally 


they are indifferent to the interests of a part of the | 


Empire as opposed to the whole. If the interests of 
the whole involve the sacrifice of a part, the part must 
accept the position. If we can show to men of this 
political habit that preferential tariffs will make for the 
consolidation of the Empire, we believe they would 
support the policy, no matter what may be their party 


antecedents and associations, and no matter if the | 
economic result was a loss tothis island. That wehold | 


is the right way to present the tariff policy to the public. 


It is a policy to save the British Empire from spon- | 


We have, of course, been 


taneous disintegration. 
” colloquially. 


using the word ‘‘ empire 


nation at present is not an empire ; it is not organised | 


as an empire either for defence or forcommerce. A single 
test proves this. At present there is no means existing 
whereby the whole naval or military resources of the 
King’s dominions can be turned to common account 
against an enemy. 
senting a common commercial front against foreign 
rivals. We are in fact a number of accidentally 


Similarly there is no means of pre- | 


The British | 


has been thereby prevented (but only just in time) from 


Japanese arrangement at Kiel. Unfortunately our 
vigilant Press did not foresee that the German fleet 
might pay a visit to Plymouth or they might have 
reminded King Edward of his duties in that respect so 
that he might have warned them off betimes. As this 
was not done, the patriot’s soul has been torn by the 
most cruel emotions during the past week, for he has 
seen German naval officers walking about the Plymouth 
Dockyards ‘‘ asking pointed questions” and directing 
inquisitive cameras (kodaks) at objects of special 
interest. One grave mistake has been made by the 
German authorities. In thus impudently bringing 
their ships into the very harbours they are de- 
signed to destroy they foolishly exposed them to 
the observation of the ‘* Daily Mail” special cor- 
respondent, who has recorded his startling  criti- 
cism to the effect that this fleet ‘‘is pre-eminently 
a fighting force designed and trained for battle and for 
battle alone”. It is not easy for the layman to under- 
stand for what other purpose a navy is built, and 
we confess ourselves that we contemplate unmoved the 
evidence produced that German battle-ships are meant 
for fighting. In this they do not differ from the war-ships 


' of other Powers save those of certain South American 


related items with every one of which a common | 
enemy or rival can deal separately. Until the King’s | 


dominions are organically connected for purposes 
of imperial government and defence, the British 
people can never as a people put their whole force 
into action. Thus the imperial problem is to find a 
Starting point for concentration. Political federation, on 
a representative basis, appeared always less feasible the 
more it was considered. Defence asa basis has made but 
little progress. The Dundonald incident and its sequel is 
avery unpleasant reminder of the centrifugal forces at 
work in matters of imperial defence. There is yet the 
chance of a common commercial basis. 
tariffs are suggested as a possible opening for common 
reciprocal action throughout the King’s dominions. It 
's as such that the policy must be weighed, both by advo- 
cates and opponents. It is at any rate the only proposal 


Al present in the field. Nobody supposes that free trade | 


{ 


Preferential | 


Republics which appear in the first place to be built to 
sell to other countries. It is further insinuated that 
these inquisitive Teutons have thus descended upon 
Plymouth in order to spy out the preparations being 
made for the mobilisation of our own fleet for the 
maneeuvres. We are further told again the old story 
that the Kaiser was ‘‘ shown the works and fortifica- 
tions of Gibraltar”. Of course the British reader who 
is prepared to swallow this stuff must also be prepared 
to believe that our commanders both by sea and land 
are criminally oblivious of the interests of the country 
that they have in charge. So much has to be assumed 
in accepting the German legend as at present pro- 
pagated among English readers that it is a small 
thing to believe that our officials have no com- 
mon prudence in the discharge of their duties. The 
simple credulity which our Teutophobes exhibit would 
be pure comedy if it did not work harm in inter- 
national relations. Who ever heard in the history of 
the world of a whole fleet proceeding on a mission of 
espionage? Does any sane person really think that 
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any information to be obtained has not been already 

obtained by German investigators but not in the form | 
of naval officers with a posse comitatus ? Apparently 
when Germans proceed on such a mission they 
come ‘‘not single spies but in battalions”, asking 
‘pointed questions” and armed with cameras. It is 
almost childish to have to notice such nonsense. It can 
only be matched by the simple self-satisfaction of 
newspapers which would startle the world by pro- 
ducing Russian plans for the invasion of India, when 
every reasonable being is well aware that similar plans 
for the invasion of the possessions of every country | 
with which a war might be waged are in the pigeon- | 
holes of every other war office. 

The absurdity of this kind of agitation would secure 
it from all serious attention were it not that it does in 
fact inflame or keep alive international animosities 
which common sense and good feeling would wish to put 
to rest. It would almost seem as if the patriotic 
Briton could not be happy unless he were in a scare 
about the designs of some foreign nation. But after 
all is it not the most natural thing in the world that 
Germany should want a large fleet to protect her 
enormous and growing commerce? The total of 
German imports and exports during the last ten 
years has risen from 352 to 548 millions sterling and 
in the event of a war with any Power possessed of a 
fleet such a vast trade would surely require protection. 
May we be allowed to point out that the ships for this 
purpose would have to be constructed ‘‘for battle and 
for battle alone”? At the present time we have fifty- 
five battle-ships to the German sixteen and about six 
times as many cruisers as she can boast and by 1908 
our battle-ships will be about sixty-one to the German 
twenty-three, while our expenditure per head on the | 
navy Is five times that of Germany. 

Since these facts are incontrovertible, our Teuto- 
phobes have to explain the German danger to consist in 
a raid upon England which, if it failed, would result in 
the destruction of German over-sea trade and in any 
case incalculable damage to her commerce. What per- 
manent good, we may ask, would Germany derive even 
from a successful raid upon us ? What desirable colonies 
would she acquire likely to accommodate a German 
population and satisfy her ambitions? In considering 
the solution of these conundrums vague denunciation 
is of little avail and we may profitably consider whether 
a German fleet might not conceivably be employed for 
more lucrative enterprises. It was well known some 
three years ago that the Kaiser himself gave very dif- 
ferent reasons for the hasty construction of his fleet and 


his-action in the Venezuela affair afforded good grounds | 


for believing that his own explanation was the correct 
one. There is one navy with which the German fleet 
might weil be matched and one part of the world where 


German ambitions might be satisfied, where whole | 


provinces are practically peopled by Germans and where 
the resources of the country itself at present almost 
unexploited could well repay the energy and enterprise 
that a German Government brings to bear upon all its 
undertakings. If,asthe Kaiser has himself asserted again 
and again, he regards the United States predominance 
in the Western hemisphere as an undue assumption upon 


the forbearance of Europe and the occupation and | 


development of a portion of South America as a task well 

worthy of German ambition, we have no need to con- 

jure up a German bogey to frighten ourselves withal. 
But even our most violent Teutophobic corybants 


have some inkling of this point of view, for they are | 


always warning America against German designs, 
which are explained as directed towards sowing discord 


between America and ourselves. The Kaiser has, it is | 


true, stated it as his conviction that American competi- 
tion is a serious danger to Europe and that the preten- 
sions of American imperialism should not be tamely 
acquiesced in by European Powers. In this we are 
inclined to think he shows a good deal more sense than 
our own worshippers of America who have little enough 
to show for their persistent and not very dignified 
attentions to that Power, but there is no evidence that, 
because we do not propose to help him, he has aban- 
doned his plans or is preparing to invade us. 

_ Putting the lowest construction upon German aims, 
if we ask which move would pay best, a raid upon 


England or an excursion into the domains of Monroe, 
we do not think there can be much comparison possible 
between the risk run by Germany herself and the reward 
in case of success. There is the other possibility, which 
does not seem so absurd after all, that Germany really 
wantsa fleet to defend her enormous sea-borne commerce 
and her colonies in case of a European complication to 
which England might have nothing to say. But this is 
too obvious, simple and plain a solution of the whole 
matter to satisfy the artificial demand for sensation 
which the anti-German Press has deliberately fomented. 


THE WAR—A NAVAL RETROSPECT. 


A GOOD deal of ingenuity has been expended in 
4 trying to account for the so-called ‘ sortie ” from 
Port Arthur on 23 June. Some motive must have 
prompted the proceeding though the published reports 
leave usto grope in the dark for a clue. The bare 
facts suffice to show the Russian movement to have 
been a futile display of force which gave Japan another 
chance to disable the Port Arthur fleet and a useless 
adventure which has spoilt any opportunity the faster 
and uninjured vessels might have had to escape. 
It has been very generally assumed that the objective 
was Vladivostok, and there can be no question that 
Vladivostok is much the better base at the present 
time, for apart from its strategical advantage of 
situation, it offers facilities for repairs which can- 
not be properly undertaken at Port Arthur and 
unless the condition of the Russian ships is consider- 
ably better than all evidence can allow, several 
of them must be little more than dummies. At the 
outbreak of the war the ‘* Journal of the Royal United 
Service Institution ”’ for the month of February gave 
some details concerning the efficiency of the Russian 
Pacific fleet: the ‘* Poltava” and ‘‘ Sevastopol” were 
said to be in an unsatisfactory state, the turrets of the 
** Sevastopol” had sunk so perceptibly that there was 
difficulty in working them; the ‘* Tsarevitch”’ was 
stated to have developed many defects—amongst others 
her ammunition hoists would not work properly—from 
which it may fairly be argued whether the full Port 
Arthur squadron at its best was ever a match for the 
homogeneous Japanese, more especially as_ the 
‘* Peresviet”” and ‘ Pobieda” hardly rank as more 
than very powerful armoured cruisers. The mishaps 
of and since 8 February are too well known to 
require recapitulation, but taking them into account, 
when the limited resources of Port Arthur dockyard 
are remembered, it is not unreasonable to reckon that 
the ‘* Tsarevitch” and ‘‘ Retvisan”’ were an encum- 
_brance to the Russian fleet on 23 June, even if the 
‘* Pobieda” be given the benefit of a doubt. An in- 
efficient, untrustworthy, or badly equipped battle-ship is 
a hindrance to the squadron to which she is attached, 
and Admiral Vitoft must have felt this or he would 
scarcely have retreated before the Japanese when he 
found himself with six battle-ships opposed to their 
| three. Such action on his part precludes the suppo- 
sition that he put to sea with any intention of 
measuring strength with Admiral Togo, and renders 
the theory of a voyage to Vladivostok undertaken 
with the settled purpose of keeping his enemy at bay 
during the passage also untenable, since if he con- 
sidered himself strong enough to beat off an opposing 
fleet on his way northward whilst hampered with lame 
ducks, he must be assumed to have felt himself in a 
position to take the offensive from the first, and this he 
made no attempttodo. All conjecture that ideas of eva- 
sion could have been entertained is set at rest by the fact 
that the Japanese destroyers had forcibly shown their 
presence that very morning and Admiral Vitoft, handi- 
capped in speed and aware he must be overtaken, could 
have had no hope of reaching Vladivostok by evasive 
tactics. There is no ground for supposing a junction 
with the Vladivostok cruisers was contemplated, for a 
junction could only have been brought about by beating 
Admiral Togo or by evading him, and Admiral Vitoft’s 
conduct proves he had no notion of doing either. Be- 
sides if he was formidable enough to drive off the 
Japanese, he could have joined the Vladivostok cruisers 
‘ without exposing them to the unnecessary risk of bring= 
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ing them into the neighbourhood of Port Arthur, 
whilst if he was not, and yet had succeeded in making 
a junction by evasive methods, he would have found 
himself with no increase in the balance of his battle 
strength to enable him to fight his way elsewhere, and 
cut off from any hope of return to Port Arthur because 
of its limited accommodation. Any idea that Admiral 


moving without sufficient protection, but not otherwise, 
since then he would have had no right to expect such a 


- false move as the sending of transports abroad without 


a covering force, and the amount and importance of 


_ the mercantile shipping likely to be fallen in with on 


Vitoft meant to inflict damage regardless of cost to him- | 


self is negatived by his return to port, and until either 
a Baltic relieving fleet is within appreciable striking 
distance or Port Arthur is on the point of falling, there 
is no need for such sacrifice. Weighing probabilities, 
we are forcedto the conclusion that the Russian 
Admiral meditated nothing more serious than an excur- 
sion for the purpose of training his men and testing the 
seaworthiness of his ships. Admiral Makarov, it is 
true, brought off a trip to the southward and got 
home safe and sound; a risky experiment doubtless, 
but it may be presumed he had some definite in- 
formation of the whereabouts of the Japanese fleet 
and the distance he could go within the time limit. 
Successive blocking operations have made entrance 


to the harbour far more difficult since then, especially | 


at night, but nature supplies the greatest obstacle 
to free movement, for the larger ships cannot negotiate 
the channel except at high water, which means they 
can only pass through it once in twelve hours. If 
Admiral Vitoft proposed to go for a day’s outing and 
get up harbour for the night, he ought to have taken 
these matters into his consideration before starting. 
As it happened, caught by darkness, huddled under the 
land in a sufficiently unenviable tactical position, he 
proceeded to anchor and so deliberately invited the 


inevitable torpedo-boat attack which could have been | 


confidently predicted. When he discovered that the time 
limit would not permit him to proceed inside, he could 
have decided to stand off for the night ; in that case the 
dark hours would have been passed in comparative 
safety, for the danger of night attack from torpedo- 
boats would have been minimised ; even six cripples 
might be trusted to keep Admiral Togo from 
pressing them too hard for a few hours, and as 
the Russians were accompanied by their torpedo flotilla 
the risk was no greater for them than for the Japanese. 
Since we can find no basis on which to build any 


the route taken would not excuse the extremely hazard- 
ous venture that Admiral Skrydloff deemed fit to make. 
From a distance it seems more important to keep the 
Vladivostok cruisers out of danger than to send them 
off to play a guerilla réle, for given proper precautions 
on the part of the Japanese, they can inflict little 
damage, whilst at Vladivostok, at least, they serve as 
a threat and so keep Admiral Togo weakened in 
cruisers, besides being available for use when the Baltic 
fleet puts in an appearance. 

It is still too early to discuss to any practical pur- 
pose the much-talked of reinforcements. Russia's for- 
tunes at sea all depend on the number and quality 
of the battle-ships she can send out to the East, 
the date at which they can be got ready and the 
length of time Port Arthur can stand a siege. A 
despatch of cruisers will make little difference. It will 
bring increased strain on scouts and wafters and will 
make the guarding of communications a harder task, 
but it cannot affect the Japanese command of the sea. 
The present outlook shows the Port Arthur squadron 
hard hit and not in a position to help to change the tide 
of events, unless indeed the torpedo flotilia were to 
accomplish such a feat as the destruction of one or 
more of Admiral Togo’s battle-ships. With the heavier 
Russian ships tide-bound, the opportunities for the 
flotilla to work mischief from Port Arthur are not so 
great as may be imagined, for the Japanese Admiral 
can time the dangerous hours in which his presence is 
likely to be necessary and in the intervals can afford to 
keep a safe distance out of harm’s way, knowing he 
can get up soon enough to prevent the big ships 
escaping him. The great Peter left instructions ‘‘ How 
to beat line-of-battle-ships with galleys”. The irony 
of fate has singled out the Japanese to enforce the Tsar’s 


' lesson. 


ulterior strategical scheme, there is nothing left but to | 


assume that the Russian Admiral intended to make an 
excursion for exercise. Vladivostok may or may not 


| labour troubles are below the average. 


have been the ultimate destination of the squadron, but | 


the cruise of the 23rd seems to have been a mere pre- 
liminary trial, the real move being deferred till later, 


when something more tangible than relieving rumour | 
| their number, their causes and their results is a useful 


might be abroad. Any way it was a trial wanting in 


forethought, faulty in tactics, a trial which has made | 
there are several points worth noticing in the sixteenth 


the real move very difficult to manage. So long as the 
fortress can shelter the fleet it would be little short of 
criminal to send ships that have been so badly mauled 
as the ‘‘ Tsarevitch”’ ‘‘ Retvisan”’ 
known to have been on the long journey to Vladivostok 


and ‘* Pobieda” are | 


without something more than a dockyard-basin inspec- | 


tion to test their qualities. A well-timed sea trip was 
necessary, but Admiral Vitoft made a mistake in think- 
ing his excursion was going to turn out a picnic and 
not providing against the very probable contingency of 
falling in with the enemy’s fleet. 

To turn from Port Arthur to Vladivostok: it might 
at first sight appear that Admiral Skrydloff left his 
base acting on some preconcerted plan to join the 
Port Arthur ships. The time chosen gives some 
ground for the argument, yet it is impossible to con- 


| 
| 


STRIKES AND PROSPERITY. 


the present arrangements of trade and industry it 

is not always a favourable sign that strikes and 
If we had 
conciliation and arbitration boards in full working order 
everywhere, or State tribunals for settling disputes 
between employers and employed, we should have a 
more definite test of trade conditions than we have at 
present ; but in the meantime the account of disputes, 
indication of the activity or stagnation of trade. Thus 
annual report on Strikes and Lock-outs in the United 
Kingdom and on Conciliation and Arbitration Boards 
which the Board of Trade Labour Department has just 
issued. Not by any means the least suggestive is the 
fact that the year 1903 registered the minimum record 
of industrial disputes ; and it is almost superfluous to 
point out that it is a year which would take a high or 
low place, whichever way it may be better put, for stag- 
nation in general trade history. The first part of 
1904 also tells the same story of industrial disputes ; 


' and still the general tide of trade corresponds with 


ceive any gain which would compensate for the | 
danger of trying to bring such junction about. If | 


successful, the battle fleet would acquire three scouts, 
but it would not be sufficiently strong to fight for 
command of the sea or force its way to Vladivostok, 


whilst Admiral Togo relieved from the anxiety of having © 


to divide his strength would be able to concentrate 
against the combined Russian Pacific fleet. The reason 
for supposing Admiral Skrydloff meant to join hands 
with the Port Arthur squadron being inadequate, we 
are obliged to regard his action as an_ isolated 
Movement which took the character of a raid. As a 
taiding expedition it was justifiable if he had intelli- 
¥ence to guide him that Japanese transports were 


it and supports the same inference. There is 
a good deal of groaning and objurgation against 
strikes and lock-outs, but until we can get them 
settled by rational methods, it will remain true 
that they are rather a favourable sign of general 
prosperity. We can hardly agree therefore with the 
satisfaction expressed in the report that the decrease in 
the amount of industrial disturbances due to strikes 
and lock-outs has continued during the first part of 
1904. If the decrease were due to the greater recourse 
to arbitration and conciliation, there would be good 
reason for satisfaction. But this does not appear to be 
the case to any appreciable extent ; therefore we rather 
think there is a considerable drawback to the satis- 
faction. With more prosperity we should have had 
more strikes; and though they are expensive and 
wasteful, people reckon their prosperity by what 
they make and not by the economies they institute. 
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These last are indeed usually a bad sign in hard times, 
as most of us know. Our trade depression having 
covered pretty well the period from 1898 to 1902, we are 
not surprised to find that the number of trade disputes 
has been much less during this period than from 
1893 to 1897. For some years past the number of 
disputes involving stoppage of work has been steadily 
decreasing: the average for the former period being 
632 and for the latter 816. In 1903 there were only 
387 which is much below even the 1898-1902 average ; 
and this corresponds therefore exactly with what one 
would say is the general feeling as to the stagnation of 
trade reaching its lowest point during the same year. 
Another point illustrating the connexion between 
strikes and prosperity is that most of the disputes 
which took place in 1903 about wages ended in favour 
of the employers. It is often said that trade unions are 
detrimental to industry because unionists demand more 
wages than the conditions of industry allow. But the 
present and other returns show that the unions are not 


so seriously indifferent to the state of industrial profits | 


as their opponents charge them with being. They 
discriminate on the whole fairly well on the question of 
wages: and a return like this shows that in depressed 
times they are neither willing to strike for advances 
nor even to resist reductions. One advantage in such 
a report as this is that it shows plainly the happy 
position of the employer for fighting and beating the 
unions if the wrong moment is chosen for a strike ; 
and the spread of information of this kind no doubt 
accounts in some measure for the decreasing number 
of hopeless contests. The same remark applies also to 
the other class of disputes closely connected with those 
about wages. Disputes as to hours of labour were of 
comparatively little consequence ; and those that 
occurred were mainly in regard to the arrangement of 
hours rather than to a decrease or increase in their 
number. When disputes actually occurred on these 
matters the balance of results was generally in favour 
of the workpeople. With employers as with employed 
the main question of interest is wages; and they will 
not fight for anything else so determinedly as they will 
for this. This fact again comes out in the disputes 
which are waged over the question of the working of 
union and non-union men in the same employment. 
The number of workpeople affected by struggles 
arising out of refusals to work with non-union 
men and other questions of trade-union prin- 
ciple comprised about 19 per cent. of the total 
for all disputes. In nearly all these cases the whole of 
the workpeople directly affected were successful. We 
have in this an interesting glimpse of human nature. 
While wages disputes are vital to the employers they 
take a more or less lukewarm interest in fighting what 
is called the battle of free labour. The inference is 
that they do not generally resent so much the so- 
called tyranny of trade unions as they are represented 
as doing in the columns of certain newspapers. Non- 
unionism is not a principle for which they are prepared 
to endure much hardship ; and as it is shown in the 
report that they have generally an advantage when the 
contest with a union turns on a question of wages 
raised at an inauspicious moment for the unions, they 
have no reason for being irreconcilable opponents of 
these organisations. 

One other feature of interest remains to be mentioned : 
the action of the various boards of conciliation and 
arbitration and proceedings under the Conciliation Act. 
There appears to be no great growth in the tendency 
to settle by such means. In 1903 there were settled 
by conciliation or arbitration disputes affecting 21,7 
workpeople, a larger number than in any preceding 
year ; but two-thirds are accounted for by the dispute 
in the tinplate trade which was settled under the 


Conciliation Act. These were actual stoppages; but | 


in addition the boards are known to have settled 788 
cases. Most of the actual stoppages are settled by 
the parties themselves or their representatives; and 
the principal work of the agencies for arbitration and 
conciliation is the prevention rather than the settle- 
ment of strikes and lock-outs. In such settlements 
it is satisfactory to see that the Conciliation Act is 
not always so useless as it has appeared to be on some 
Occasions ; and it did good work during 1903. 


CONSIDER THE CHILDREN. 


bo choosing this paraphrase of a quotation for the 

title of her pamphlet, Miss Honnor Morten has 
surely touched the limit of irony, for we are not invited 
by her to consider how the children grow, but how 
they do not grow. It is a piteous story, and a terrible 
indictment of every adult inhabitant of the British Isles, 
since in a measure we are each and all responsible for 
the piteousness, the terror. And it is the crass 
stupidity manifested by the ‘‘ grown-ups ” which strikes 
one most in passing—as one does in these damnatory 
pages—from premature brain-forcing to perpetual body- 
stinting, from the petty despotisms of authority over 
trivial details, to its reckless indifference over wider 
issues. A feeling of irritation, indeed, assails the 
reader; the wonder grows as to how it has been 
possible for so much that is insensate to have crept 
into our treatment of young children ; for, taking us. 
individually, we Britishers desire good things and not 
evil to the babes and sucklings. Besides we are 
theoretically so sound in matters educational! The 
average man or woman is quite ready to cry ‘* All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy”’, or to admit cheer- 
fully the futility of expecting ‘told heads on young 
shoulders”. And not only do we know the right 
game, but we honestly try to play it according to 
our lights. 

Take, for instance, the almost touching consideration 
for the tiniest ones displayed—on paper—by a kinder-. 
garten class. Could anything be more idyllic and 
charming than a company of happy infants playing 
with straws and beads and coloured wools, being drilled 
to co-ordinate movements by music, and generally 
learning scientifically and rapidly quite a variety of 
things that the old dunderhead Dame Nature would 
have taken years to instil by rule of thumb? But what 
of this charming idyll when there is—as there is so 
often—ignorant, inefficient teaching, and when, briefly, 
the fact that flowers mean future fruit is allowed to 
enter the children’s garden? Ah! then the experts can 
step in with their tales of torture, of the wrong done to 
immature nerves and muscles even by games which 
demand maturity. We elders, indeed, are but just 
beginning to understand our own cruelties in the past. 
For example we grasp now that the persistent deter- 
mination we have reproved as persistently in young 
scholars to hunch and crunch themselves up over print 
or pothook is not due, as we deemed it of old, to original 
sin, but to a moral and earnest attempt at focussing the 
immature eye and steadying the immature hand. So it 
is with a thousand other so-called sins of child life. 

Now, in the past, when education practically did not 
touch that life till the comparative maturity of seven 
years was reached, the evil to eyes and ears—to the 
nervous system generally—was not so widespread as it 
is nowadays when from the absolute infancy of three 
years onwards, the whole hope of a nation’s progress is 
at the mercy of our well-meaning ignorance. And to 
what that ignorance extends Miss Morten’s pamphlet. 
tells us. Habitually underfed, habitually overstrained, 
aggregated in hotbeds of infection, often over-fatigued 
by so-called physical training, still more often out- 
wearied by long wet trudges to school, and finally gal- 
vanised into a spurious vitality by the excitement— 
always to the young a dangerous one—of unlimited 
companionship, the child of to-day grows up—as we 
who are responsible for the training must surely expect 
| it to grow up—a product of unnatural conditions. And 
we are alive to the fact. The question of physical 
deterioration is being discussed on all sides ; it is being 
written about, by none more ably than by Mrs. Watt 
Smyth, whose book* should be read by every English 
man and woman who is honest enough to admit his or’ 
her undoubted responsibility for a state of affairs which, 
no matter how arguments may vary, has at least done- 
two things—reduced our army standard by six inches, 
and made it possible for experts to report that out of 
twelve hundred Scotch children carefully examined over 
seven hundred were not sound. Of course conflicting 
arguments dc—in fact must—war round this question of: 


* Physical Deterioration, its Causes and Cure.” London: Murray: 
' 1904. 
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‘countries have done, surely we can do, and no one who , S 
_ Morley’s still shows a beaming face to fortune, but it 
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gace deterioration. It is true, no doubt, that our army 
now taps a lower stratum than it did fifty years ago. 
But that fact does not explain the more important one— 
namely that England (a country which talks of pro- 
gress) has somehow bred from her poorest stock and 
that the magnificent increase of her population has 
been almost entirely in this lower stratum. Doubtless, 
also, the hygienic conditions of town homes are worse 
than they were, doubtless also such homes have 
increased by leaps and bounds. But is this anything 
of which to boast? Is the answer which is invariably 
given to those who press the claims of home life as an 
educator—namely that school, with all its disadvantages, 
must be better than the hells which most town scholars 
call home—is that answer a satisfactory one? Does it 
not, indeed, raise the larger issue of the reason why 
the healthy home is becoming extinct, why parents 
show less and less sense of responsibility? It is now 
five-and-thirty years—a generation and more—since we, 
as the State, undertook to rear up good citizens and 
therefore good fathers and mothers. What has been 
the result? Whatever may be the cause of our failure, 
is there any doubt that we have failed? The per- 
sistency with which the evil home is urged by educa- 
tionists as an excuse for still further weakening 
parental responsibility proves that we have. Our 
education, such as it is, does not make for the 
collectivism of family life. 

There seems therefore no alternative but that the 
State should step in, and try—pending the result of | 
reform in future production—to remedy the evils for 
which, to a great extent, it is responsible. In doing 
this it would do no more than has been done—and | 
with less cause—by other countries. Mrs. Watt 
Smyth tells us of this and of other equally interesting 
attempts to grapple with the problem of rearing children 
who shall be physically and morally better than their 
parents. I will not tickle anybody's palate by skim- | 
ming the cream of her book; it deserves to be read © 
from cover to cover, but there is one quotation I will 
make ; a quotation which also embodies Miss 
Morten’s conclusions. ‘‘It is impossible not to be 
convinced that upon the question of feeding during 
infancy and early childhood turns the whole question. 
If up to the age of three or four years every child were 
judiciously fed they would grow up robust . . . but no 
amount of after care will ever make up for first years , 
of neglect.” 

Now I have before this drawn attention to the 
<urious and ominous fact, that despite our so-called 
improved hygiene the rate of infant mortality during 
‘the first year of life has not shown any tendency what- 
ver to the decrease which is so astounding in later 
years. What is the cause of this? Briefly it is a 
question of milk supply. The statistics of the year 
1900 for the town of Sheffield showed that for twenty- 
five infants reared naturally two hundred were arti- 
ficially or bottle fed. Only some twelve mothers 
therefore out of a hundred in Sheffield were willing to 
‘perform, or capable of performing, a mother’s first 
duty. 

What supplies the mother’s place? This is the 
‘question which must be asked and answered before | 
we can even consider the evils which will follow | 


when the three-year-old survivor of a horrible and , 
| motor cars and cycles mingling with the stream of 


unnatural diet: goes to school—to be starved still 
‘more! Nor is this question of a pure milk supply, 
of considering the children so far as to replace to , 
the best of our abilities the natural condition which 
‘every mammal born into the world has a right to 
claim, one which need be mixed up with polemics 
as to the truth or untruth of physical deterioration 
in the race generally. Who will deny that milk is 


“the best, the only safe food during the first year of life? | 


who will deny that under the existing want of system, | 
milk—that is pure fresh milk—is almost beyond the 
‘reach of the poor? It is no answer to say that this is | 
inevitable, that the nature of milk makes it an expen- | 
sive diet. To begin with it is not true. What other | 


has travelled in France, Germany or even Italy can fail 
to have been struck by the ease with which guaranteed 


‘milk can be reasonably bought even in small towns. 
And if it were inevitably expensive, what then? The 


STROLLS FROM PALL MALL : 


common gratitude. 


| have a chance. 


question is not one of expense, tt is one of necessity. 
We have as a nation to face certain indisputable facts. 
First that milk is the only possible diet for young 
mammals during a certain specific period. Secondly that 
for twelve mothers who thirty years ago were capable of 


- supplying that diet to their infants, only one exists now. 


Thirdly that the supply of cow’s milk to take the place 
of human milk is notoriously unsatisfactory. Let us 
therefore give the go-by to all vexed questions for the 
present. Whether the race has or has not deteriorated, 
whether our faulty system of education is or is not re- 
sponsible for the failure of our young women in their 
first duty, there can be no doubt that the children must 
be considered. And since all rational consideration 
starts from the very beginning of the phenomenon to 


' be considered, it is obvious that the first consideration 


in the healthy rearing of a young mammal is an 
adequate supply of pure milk. 
F. A. STEEL. 


THEN AND 
NOW.—I. 

G FaOLLS from Pall Mall towards any points of the 

“J compass are severe strains on the memory of an 


elderly man. When he comes to think of it, he can 
hardly realise the transformation of London in his 


own time, which has been going on quicker and 


quicker for the last ten or twenty years. The beau of 
the Regency, of the reign of King William would be 
almost as much abroad, as if the last of the kings had 
turned up in old Rome when the second of the Emperors 
had changed brick into marble. Before the accession 
of Victoria, London was the richest, the dullest and the 
most dingy of capitals. Paris, the Paradise of the 


' good American, had it all its own way; and it was a 


relief to cross even to gay little Brussels, the microcosm 
and parody of Paris. We have always to count with 
the eccentricities and perversities of ourclimate, but we 


_ have been revolutionising the Metropolis with an eye 
' to social attractions and scenic effects which speaks 


volumes for the enterprise of the British speculator 
when he sees money in a good thing. 

Pall Mall itself is little changed. The imposing facade 
of the Junior Carlton—which swallowed the Govern- 
ment Intelligence Department—on the north side 
indicates the spread of the political club, as the rise of 


' the Marlborough was a reaction against the austerity 


of the older establishments in S. James’ Street, when 
the smart and fast set was brought into fashion. 
But in Pall Mail East the Carlton Hotel, with its 
oriental palm court, its music and its charges, is a more 
significant sign of the change of times. Beyond that, 
you get absolutely lost when you endeavour to reach 
the past. Perhaps the crossing-sweeper, for his is a 
decaying profession in the West, has best cause to 
complain. There used to be a congeries of narrow 
thoroughfares, where you were apt to be splashed from 
boot heel to hat crown, where he swept and sludged 
in peril of his life, and you paid him generously in 
Now the County Council super- 
sedes him, but with the widened streets and the broad 
spaces round the Trafalgar fountains the imminent 
risks are transferred to the pedestrian. What with 


carriages, as you make a rush for the lampposts in the 
islands of the blest, you think grimly of coroners’ 


inquests and of transport on ambulances to the 


hospitals. I remember when the British and the Albion 
were small hotels in Cockspur Street, which did 
a brisk business, especially with men from the Uni- 
versities. They vanished long ago, and overshadowed 
by the Carlton on one side and by the great 
Gordon caravanserais on the other, now they would not 
Farrance’s is gone, with its bewitching 
counter girls where one used to go in for ices and straw- 
berries, and in any case it would have been swamped by 
Lyons’ and other co-operative cake-companies, which 
pay philanthropical shareholders inflated dividends. 


has lost its former monopoly of wealthy middle-class 
customers. The new premises of Drummond’s show 
the successful battle of some of the best of the private 
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banks with the growing joint-stock establishments 
which have been steadily sapping their custom. Over 
the way, at the embouchure of the Strand, every country 
cousin used to stand gaping at the imposing mass 
of Northumberland House, surmounted by the lion 
of the Percies, with bristling crest and stiffened 
tail. Now other lions are seen couchant round the 
Nelson column—Landseer, in spite of sarcastic arm- 
chair criticism, was at home in the very natural atti- 
tudes of the monarchs of the wilds in repose—and 
the site of the last of the old feudal mansions is 
significantly replaced by the South-Eastern terminus. 
Turn down Northumberland Avenue and obliteration 
of old landmarks is wholesale. Hungerford Market, 
with its tumble-down rickles of wooden booths and fish- 
shops is gone, and the light suspension bridge with 
its halfpenny tolls has long since been transferred to 
the Clifton Avon. Turn the other way and you may 
remember that the National Gallery gradually engulfed 
the Guards Barracks. At S. Martin’s Church you cross 
the first of the new thoroughfares which have facili- 
tated traffic between Oxford Street, Holborn and the 
south. Being there and passing stately municipal 
buildings, for which the overburdened ratepayer has to 
book up, you may as well take a look round at 
Leicester Square. Change of changes! When I 
knew it first, it was a rubbish heap, a refuge for 
destitute cats where they held their nightly revels, 
though they serenaded the neighbourhood on short 
commons. But now the Square is the centre of music- 
hall and theatrical life. The Alhambra and the Empire 
have risen on the sites of Bertolini’s and other foreign 
restaurants where political-proscripts combined frugality 
with the spectres of luxurious French cookery. And 
Albert Grant, when the Baron’s credit began to 
totter, presented a grateful city with the gardens 
which are an unspeakable blessing to the squalid back 
streets. 

Coming back to the Strand, the ‘‘ Golden Cross ” 
still flourishes—the famous coaching inn where Steer- 


forth renewed acquaintance with ‘little Copperfield”. — 


It reminds one of the old taverns which used to be the 
pride of the Strand and Fleet Street. But the ‘* Cock” 
and the *‘ Cheshire Cheese”, with their sanded fioors, and 
their bathing-machine side boxes, lost some of their best 
customers with the advent of the Clubera. Few would 
now assent to Johnson's dogma, that the tavern chair 
was the crown of human felicity. And from a commer- 
cial point of view the Strand has deteriorated ; now it is 
given over to small shopkeepers, with the offices of strug- 
gling periodicals on the upper floors. Still there is atleast 
one firm of solid silversmiths there, with which I have 
always dealt when I had any money to squander ; and 
there are others which make a fair show to the street, 
though they hang out the three balls of the Medici 
round the corner. But there is no questioning the 
solvency of those private banks, which still hold 
tenaciously to the old quarters. Coutts, as I know, 
used to be a name to conjure with on the Continent, 
when ignorant agents looked suspiciously askance at 
any credits issued by joint-stock companies. Child’s 
has kept the aristocratic connexion, fostered by Lady 
Jersey, the autocrat of Almack’s, when she went weekly 
to Temple Bar to overhaul the books. But before 
passing the Bar into the City, | must hark back for a 
moment to Covent Garden. I think there has been no 
great change so far as appearances go, but how have 
the glory and the merriment departed! Once Evans 
and the Cave of Harmony were in full swing and 
crowded nightly. Clunn’s next door, to those who 
knew the ropes, was the best place in town for an 
English dinner and old port. The Tavistock was the 
ever-bustling house of call for the mixed multitude of 


celibate pleasure-hunters, who paid flying visits to town | 


for a cursory look-in at life, and who often came up on 
serious business. The men who mounted guard in the 
hall were marvels of memory and acuteness. Associa- 
tions with the clearances for the new Law Courts have 
no special interest for me. 

Temple Bar, with the statesman’s simile as to the 
difficulty of driving two omnibuses abreast there, 
reminds one of the eternal crush of traffic. 
no Embankment: no underground rail: the only alter- 
native to wheels or legs was the river steamer, and that 


transformation. 


There was | 


was objectionable in cold, wet or wind. Growlers were 
common but slow : hansoms were comparatively scarce, 
nor did you gain much by chartering one, for the pace 
was regulated by. ’bus or van. At Temple Bar the 
trial of patience culminated, for there you might be 
brought to a standstill for ten minutes, more or less, 
Nor was it possible to effect the eastern passage 
economically, for sixpence was the lowest omnibus 
fare. Child's at the Bar was supposed to be Telford's 
in the ‘* Tale of Two Cities”. In spite of periodical 
cleansing, the windows were continuously plastered 
with mud or encrusted with dust, and the clerks in 
the dogdays often worked by lamplight. It must 
have been trying, but less exasperating than the 
feelings of the City man, who watched the flicker while 
resigning himself as best he might to imperilling some 
important appointment. Remembering that there were 
neither suburban railways nor tramways, and that most 
of the City folk had to live within reach of their work, 
it seems wonderful that the crush was not greater. 
Now much of the bustle in the Fleet Street quarter is 
at midnight and in the early morning. Then journal- 
istic competition was comparatively in its infancy, 
The ‘‘ Standard,” the great Tory organ, was in modest 
quarters in Shoe Lane. The ‘“ Telegraph” was a 
struggling sheet, sold by an American for a few 
hundreds to the brothers who were to galvanise it 
into lucrative life. Provincial journals had never 
dreamed of establishing branch offices in town ; Bouverie 
Street and Tudor Street were unexplored, unoccupied 
and unbeautified. They were building a new bridge 
at Blackfriars, and not before it was wanted. There 
was little elbow-room where Ludgate Circus gives 
breathing space now, and you had to thread a grimy 
bottleneck before scaling the ascent which leads up to 
St. Paul’s and Paternoster Row and other scenes of 


ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


A GEORGIAN PLAY. 


oo are quite comfortable in some fields of 
artistic labour. No one is surprised to find 
them doing light and little things very preitily, 
very perfectly. There is nothing unfeminine in that 
sort of power. But it is surprising to find a woman 
tackling large and heavy things. Such a woman 
labours under two disadvantages. She is regarded as 
something of a monstrosity. Also, we are incredulous 
of her power to compete successfully with men in 
masculine labour. We are apt to smile with more 
indulgence than is actually needed, perhaps. She, to 
ward off our cruel chivalry, shields herself behind a 
masculine pseudonym. The surname is a matter of 
choice, but ‘‘George’’ seems to be almost inevitable. 
Had Georges Sand happened to be Edouard Sand, 
George Eliot would undoubtedly have been Edward 


Eliot, and all our other literary ladies would be 


Edwards, too. As it was, ‘‘ George” was the obvious 
choice for the would-be-masculine heart of Miss 
Mary Anne Evans, and her successors have caught 
the trick. An irritating trick, I think. Especially 
must it irritate gentlemen who, having been baptized 
George, must either shed the name or be ever dimly 
associated with womanhood by their readers. Initials 
are a dreary makeshift for a Christian name ; and, 
moreover they seem to rob the surname of all character. 
A very distinct personality is discernible behind the 
writings of ‘‘G. S. Street’; but how insignificant of 
it is the author’s name! ‘‘George Street’ would be 
fully significant—would present to us a sharp and 
accurate image—but for its instant suggestion otf 
femininity. If Mr. Meredith were writing ‘* Richard 
Feverel ” to-day, he would presently burst on the world 
as ‘*G. Meredith”. Otherwise, everyone would sup- 
pose him to be alady. Even after we had read the 
first few pages, and had discovered quite certainly that 
this new George must be an authentic man, we should 
always be hampered by a vague, subconscious vision 
of him as a very remarkable lady. 

Two or three pages of a book, two or three scenes of 
a play, suffice to determine the author’s sex. Last 
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Tuesday, at the Duke of York’s Theatre, was enacted | 


‘‘ The Pharisee’s Wife”, a play in three acts, by George 
Paston. Even supposing that ‘‘ George Paston’”’ were 
not obviously a pseudonym for a lady, the secret would 
have been Polichinelle’s very soon after the rising of the 
curtain, and the face of every man in the audience have 
been wreathed already with those indulgent smiles which 
are so dreaded by ambitious ladies. (Come, little 
sisters: once and for all, let go an innocent decep- 
tion by which no one is ever deceived.) From 
first to last, very signally, ‘‘The Pharisee’s Wife” 
is a Georgian play. By this I mean that it is 
unfeminine in so far that its author has tackled 
a large subject in a serious spirit, and that it is feminine 
in every other respect. What, you may ask, are the 
respects in which a clever woman’s play differs from a 
clever man’s play? The first respect, then, is that in a 
play written by even the cleverest woman the male 
characters are little better than dummies. Of course, 
either of the sexes can only make guesses at the inner 
workings of the other. But man’s guesses at woman 
are admitted even by woman herself to be much better 
than woman’s guesses at man. The reason may be 
that man has in himself more of femininity than there is 
of masculinity in woman. Anyhow, there the fact 


is: male novelists and dramatists often portray a | 
cannot 
‘has deceived her, but because he is not charitable 


woman to the satisfaction of women, while the 
converse wonder has never yet been achieved. In books 
or plays dealing with an ethical problem as between 


| children, continue to live with her husband. 


sex and sex, there is this further difference between the | 


work of women and the work of men. A man holds 
the scales evenly. He lets the opposite sex state its 
own case freely, squarely. If anything, he is inclined 
to let women have the best of the argument. On the 
other hand, a woman makes never more than a pretence 
of fairplay. Everything is so arranged that the man’s 
arguments shall be turned inside out and kicked aside 
as worthless. Perhaps it is not right to imply that she 
is consciously and deliberately: unfair. 
unfair through incapacity to see more than one side 
of a question. 
is a grave defect. It is a grave defect in ‘‘ The 
Pharisee’s Wife”, a play which hinges on the rela- 
tive rights of a husband and wife to be unfaithful to 
each other. Henry Carrington, the husband, is not 
merely a dummy, as opposed to Mrs. Carrington, who 
is composed strictly of flesh and blood. He starts 
further handicapped by being a Pharisee. He has 


But, in any case, her one-sidedness. 


‘has ‘learnt to forgive”. 
| We all have pretty fancies, now and again. 


Belike, she is | 


been married for fifteen years, and has always appeared | 


to be the incarnation of domestic virtue. One of his 
wife’s friends has been ‘talked about’, and he has 
forbidden his wife to ‘‘receive” her. ‘‘ Henry”, his 
wife says of him, ‘‘was always the most ‘ proper’ of 
his sex”. Then it suddenly comes out that he has been 
having an intrigue with a lady of dubious repute, and 
that he will have to appear as co-respondent in the 
Divorce Court. His wife is horrified by the news, and 


with human emotion. Most playwrights, lacking the 
ratiocinative faculty, give us the emotion without the 
arguments. Mr. Shaw is so strongly devoted to 
ratiocination that his characters argue as though 
for mere sake of argument. ‘‘ George Paston ” 
is to be congratulated on striking a happy mean, 
so far as Mrs. Carrington is concerned. If only 
she were a man, to have given Mr. Carrington the 
benefit of being able to stand up to Mrs. Carrington 
and state his case as well as she states hers! It was 
unfair to make Mr. Carrington a fool ; and it was unfair, 
moreover, to make him a Pharisee. Both in mental 
ability and in charm of character, he ought to have 
been his wife's equal. Then there might have been a 
really satisfactory presentment of the general problem 
that the play raises. 

My objection to the play is not merely that it has no 
general significance. I object, also, that the two par- 
ticular characters selected by ‘‘ George Paston” behave 
not at all as they conceivably might if they were trans- 
ferred into reality. The question at the end of the first 
act is whether Mrs. Carrington will, for the sake of her 
In real 
life she would decide according as whether her distaste 
for him were greater or less than her anxiety for 
her children. In this play, she decides that she 
live with her husband, not because he 


to the shortcomings of other people. She leaves him 
with the hint that she will return to him as soon as he 
This is a pretty fancy. 
But 
we don’t so far indulge ourselves as to act on them in 
genuine crises to which they are quite irrelevant. 
Besides, how is this pretty fancy ever to be realised ? 
Will Mrs. Carrington pay periodical visits of inspection 


' to Mr. Carrington’s chambers and put him through his 


paces in the art of forgiveness? Will she prefer to have 
him watched by private detectives, and receive daily 
reports as to his progress in the art of forgiveness? A 
year elapses between the first and second acts ; and we 
find that in this interval even she has begun to see the 
humour of the situation. She makes merry at the 
thought of Mr. Carrington trying to behave pictu- 
resquely for her sake and always being prevented by 
the unpicturesqueness of the age he lives in. He is, 
we are told, devoting all his spare time to good works 
among Hooligans. Presumably he incites them to 
do wrong things and then practises forgiveness on 
them. 


Another year passes. He has become an adept. A 


| defaulting clerk comes to his rooms, and is neatly 


sendsfor him. He appears, duly attiredin a suit of deep | 


mourning. His wife asks him what he has to say for 
himself. 
thinks he is going to rely entirely on his suit of deep 
mourning. Then he murmurs a request for forgive- 
ness. ‘‘On what plea’’, asks his wife, ‘‘do you ask 
me to forgive you?” 
cries out, in ringing accents, ‘‘On the oldest plea of 
all! ‘As you, too, hope to be forgiven.’” The man 
is evidently a fool, as well as a Pharisee ; and no 
wonder that his wife, having got such a splendid open- 
ing, launches out into an overwhelming indictment. 
Now and again, he interrupts her. But he is hope- 
lessly outmatched. His paltry excuses are brushed 
aside like cobwebs, 
cause Mrs. Carrington. must not for a moment for- 
feit the sympathy of the audience ; firmly, because Mr. 
Carrington must not for a‘moment gain the sympathy 
of the audience. All that Mrs. Carrington says is quite 


He hangs his head, and for a moment one | 


forgiven. We wonder if Mrs. Carrington is 
going to rush out from behind a screen and 
restore conjugal rights. Not so. She is going to 
test her husband with a fault of her own. She 
allowed a young man to kiss her a year ago. To 


Mr. Carrington she implies that she went further 
than that. After a struggle, he neatly forgives her. 
Then she forgives him, and withdraws her previous 
implication ; and down comes the curtain on an unsatis- 
factory play. . Yet, though we are dissatisfied, we 


| must be thankful to a dramatist who has written some- 


Throwing back his head, he | 


gently but firmly—gently, be- | 


admirable, as a statement of a: faithful wife’s case | 1 
_ Carrington, had little to do but look manly in flannels ;° 


against an unfaithful husband. Of course, no woman 
in real life, finding herself suddenly in Mrs. Carrington’s 
position, would be so ably ratiocinative in prosecution. 
But that persons in a play should find the right argu- 
ments in a crisis, and the right expression for them, is 
a theatrical convention which one willingly accepts. 
‘One asks merely that the arguments shall be tinged 


thing different from the charades to which we are 
accustomed. We must be thankful for a playwright 


| who is in earnest. 


As always happens in a play written by a woman, 
most of the characters are women, and all the well- 
drawn characters are women. Mrs. Carrington herself, 
and her mother, and another lady who is separated 
from her husband, and the lady with whom Mr. 
Carrington fell in love, occupy the greater part of the 
play. Miss Madge McIntosh played the first of these 
characters with great sensibility; and Miss Darragh,’ 
as the last of them, had a triumph well deserved by 
imaginative subtlety and technical skill. But Mr. 
Graham Browne, as the young man who admires Mrs. 


and Mr. Aubrey Smith, as Mr. Carrington, did little but 
look manly in the deep mourning aforesaid. 
MAx BEERBOHM. 
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FROM CALLIMACHUS. 
I, 


H, where is Crethis! often say 
The girls in Samos,—where zs she 
With all those tales from history, 
All the new store of games to play! 


They miss her when they spin, the dear 

Sweet voice’s rippling. She lies here 

Slumbering for evermore the deep 

Long slumber all must one day sleep. 
(Anthologia Palatina vii. 459.) 


II. 


“Tonis ”, Callignotus swore, 
“ Tonis, ne'er 

Shall man or woman come before 
Thyself, I swear”. 


He swore ; but true the adage runs, 
Oaths made in love 

Reach not the ears of Blessed Ones 
In Heaven above. 


He burns now with another flame ; 
And that poor she, 
Megarian-like, is left “sans name 
And sans degrec ”. 
(A. F. 6) 
III. 


The chance words, Heraclitus, fell,— 
Thy death ; from me they drew 
Tears, at the memory of those days, 

How many a time we two 


Made the sun sink beneath our talk !—* 
Ah, dear friend mine of old, 

One of us lies there overseas, 
Dead ashes, long since cold. ... 


But thy sweet voices are not dead ; 
Those woodnotes ever sing ; 
Death, with his rude hand ravening all, 
Shall spare one precious thing. 
(A. P. vii. 80.) 
WALTER HEADLAM. 


THE EIDER-DUCK. 
HE eider-duck is here, but not its beauty, for at 


Now, as the eider-duck is certainly very much of an 
animal feeder, it would be natural to suppose that, 
here, the food sought for is not the seaweed itself, but 
live things clinging to it. This, accordingly, was my 
provisional hypothesis, but practical investigation 
hardly supported it, for, on examining some of the sea- 


_ weed, first in one spot and then another, along the track 
‘in which the birds had swum, I could find nothing 
_ whatever upon it—noticeably bare indeed it was. The 


eyes of an eider-duck are, no doubt, sharper than ours. 
Still it is difficult to understand how the most sharp- 
sighted of them could find anything here, other than 
the seaweed itself, without searching for it, whereas 
these ducklings were constantly dipping, and, ap- 
parently, as constantly feeding, all the way along. 
Finding always, they never had the appearance of 
looking for what they found. To me it seemed that 


' they were browsing, in their little ducking way, just 


as sheep browse in a field. The seaweed, here, is not 


_ the long, brown sort, but another and almost equally 
| common kind which is shorter, and covered with little 
| lobes shaped something like an orange-pip, but of a 
| slightly larger size—small grapes, perhaps, since they 


grow in bunches, is more what they resemble. They 
are full of a clear, gelatinous substance that might well 
be appreciated, and having, to the boot of all the other 
indications, actually seen something that looked very 


_ like one of them in the beak of a duckling, I imagine 


—and it is a pleasing imagination—that the latter, at 
any rate, derive some part of their sustenance from 
these, their subaqueous vineries. Seaweed may, some- 


| times, be seen in the mother’s bill also, and this is not 


only the brown kind, but a soft green variety, which 
grows sparingly with it. When feeding, without any 
doubt, upon living prey, eider-ducks are accustomed to 


| dive, going right to the bottom, and often coming up, 


at their leisure. 


, which almost reaches the surface. 


with what they find there, to dispose of it on the surface, 
The chick can dive as easily as the 
grown bird, but one may watch these family excursions 
for a long time without once seeing either of them do so. 
Instead, they now merely duck, to get the seaweed, 
The chicks, how- 
ever, are often raised by an incoming wave, beyond the 
height which allows them to nibble it comfortably, and 
it is then funny to see the hinder portion of their little 


| bodies sticking up in the air, with their legs violently 


kicking, as they hold on with might and main, to prevent 


_ being floated off. Sometimes a brisk one bids fair to tilt 
_ them right over, but they always ride it, in the most 


buoyant manner. The motion with which they do so— 


| or, rather, with which it is done for them—is, some- 
_ times, very curious, for they look as though they were 
_ swung out, at the end of a piece of elastic, and ther 


drawn smoothly back again, just as they were on the 
point of turning a somersault: but more often it is a 


_ plain bob-bobbing. Thus, over wave and ripple, they 


bob lightly along, whilst their mother, floating deeper 
and heavier, bobs with more equipoise—a staider bob 
that has much of deportment about it. Each kind has 


_ its charm—never was there a prettier family bobbing. 


this fag-end of the summer and the breeding-season | 
the males have all departed, and it is the sober-coloured | 
female, either alone or accompanied by her little brood | 


of ducklings, that one meets, now, along the shores of 
the island. True, there must be males, in their just 
proportion, among the latter, but at this tender age 
—the age of fluff and innocence—the sex of a bird 
is in abeyance—a world that has not yet begun. A 
pretty thing it is to see such little family parties coast- 
ing quietly along the shore, and following all its 
bends and indentations. There is one now—mother 
and three—coming ‘“‘slowly up this way” like the 
spring. They are feeding, apparently, upon the 
brown seaweed that clothes as with a mantle each 
rock and smooth stone that lies upon the shallow 
bottom, along a gently shelving beach—making a con- 
tinuous fringe, which is but just submerged, at low 
tide. In this the heads of the young ones are con- 
tinually buried, but the mother eats more sparingly, 
and seems, all in all, happy to be thus with her family. 


* We hope the Attorney-General will forgive us for stealing his tag. 


All bob to each other—that, at least, is what it looks 
like—and their song, if they had one, would be, cer- 
tainly, this : 


‘* If it was na weel bobbit, weel bobbit, weel bobbit, 
If it was na weel bobbit, we'll bob it again”. 


But for my part I have never seen them bob it other- 
wise than well. They all of them bob to perfection. 
Scenes like this belong to the pebbled beach and 
gently sloping shore. There are others in the 
deeply indented, rocky bays that bound the greater 
part of the island. Here, in the frowning shadow of 
abrupt or cavern-worn precipices, one may often see 
the little eider-ducklings crawl out to feed upon the 
steeply sloping sides of rocks or mightier “stacks”, 
whilst their mother waits and watches on the sea, close 
at hand. She does notbobnow. These sullen-heaving 
waves sway her, with a larger and more rhythmic 
motion—calm but portentous, like the breathings of 
a sleeping lion, that may, at any moment, awake. The 
slope of the rock is often so great that one wonders 
how any merely two-legged creature should be able to 
ascend it, and sometimes, indeed, one or other of the 


_ little things will slip and roll some way down, but they 
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always recover themselves, and run up it again, none 
the worse. They seem, now, to be picking minute 


shell-fish from the rock’s face, but what shell-fish | were not laid on the table. 


are they ?—for the small white ones that coat it so 
plentifully are as hard as a stone, and might defy 
anything short of a hammer and chisel to dislodge 
them. These, assuredly, are beyond their efforts, and 
soon the glasses make it clear that, though they 
keep running over them, the rock where they stop to 
feed is generally black. It is marked, indeed, in various 
places with broad black bands and streaks, and these 
are due to the presence upon it of innumerable small 
mussels which grow closely wedged together. On 
these the birds are feeding, but the discovery is 
made afterwards, when their abrupt departure has 
allowed of a descent to the water’s edge. Rocks are in- 
ferior to foliage for concealing oneself—if one wishes 
to see, at any rate, as well as to be unseen. One’s head, 
projecting over their hard, sharp, uncompromising 
lines, catches the eye of a wary bird, and recesses 
formed by their angles are not, as a rule, where one 
would like them to be. Twice has the mother duck 
been slightly suspicious, and now, to your chagrin— 
though it really should not be, for what can be more 
entertaining ?—she goes to the length of calling her 
ducklings off the rock. This she does by uttering a 
deep ‘* quorl ”—not a quack, but something like it—on 
which they come scurrying down, and join her, putting 
off to sea like two little boats that have only just them- 
selves to launch—no waiting for people to get into 
them. But the alarm subsides quickly, and soon the 
boats are drawn up again. The mother now follows, 
sliding up on the heave of the wave, and remaining 
most smoothly deposited, as though the sea, rough 
and rude as it cannot help being, yet really loved 
her in its way, and were solicitous of her safety. 


‘ Walking forward, almost at the instant she ceases to 


float, she joins her charge and begins pulling and pick- 
ing, with them, over the same dark areas of the rock. 
To her powerful bill and massive strength mussels are 
as tender herbs, but it does seem wonderful that these 
tiny little ducklings should be able to dispose of them 
too. However they do, but in trying to get nearer, so 
as to see just how they do it—each little tweak and 
twist—the mother is again alarmed, again utters her 
deep note of warning, and running quickly down the 
slant, goes off on the wave that is waiting, her duck- 
lings close following—a ship, this time, with two little 
pinnaces in her wake. Epmunp SELOovus, 


THE CITY. 


HE affairs of the International Bank of London 
have quite naturally formed the subject of much 
discussion during the past week, and as is generally 
the case in such matters a whole crop of rumours came 
close on the heels of the statement made by the board 
published on Saturday last as to the actual state of affairs. 
It appears that the managing director of the bank had 
engaged the credit of the institution to an extent almost 
equal to the paid-up capital by making advances toa 
German timber firm against bills which were redis- 
counted under the endorsement of the bank, and the 
difficulties of the timber company made it necessary 
for the bank to provide for the bills. To accomplish 
this it was found necessary to call up the unpaid capital 
of the bank of £5 per share—an operation which would 
necessarily take time—or to form a guarantee fund 
frgm among the shareholders presumably against the 
uncalled capital, and the latter course was adopted. 
Thus far the directors deserve credit for the prompti- 
tude with which they met the situation and informed 
the City of the circumstances. But what is one to 
say of a board which does not exercise supervision 
over the operations of its officials? It is obvious that 


when the figures of discounted bills and rediscounted © 


bills total perhaps a round ten millions as they do in 
the balance-sheets of the big discount-houses, it would 
be impossible for any director closely to follow the 
position of the obligants. In the case of the Inter- 
national Bank of London however there can be no 
excuse offered of this nature; the figures throughout 
are comparatively small and it is impossible to avoid 


4 


the reflection that the ordinary monthly forms showing 
the total liabilities of the bank, both direct and indirect, 
If they were submitted to 
the board the fact that one firm alone had advances of 
such magnitude should have been remarked—if it was 
not the practice to furnish such returns then an ele- 
mentary safeguard was disregarded—there can be no 
other way to view the matter. The only satisfactory 
feature is that it is a cardinal principle we believe with 
the big banks to submit to the board not only a return 
showing acceptance facilities but also a complete list 
of advances either by discount or otherwise and the 
limits assigned to each customer when the account runs 
into large figures. 

The incident above referred to was partially respon- 
sible for the weakness in the gilt-edged markets, for 
as we have stated a stupid batch of rumours quickly 
circulated, but the main cause of the depression was 
unquestionably the change of opinion which has taken 
place as to the immediate outlook in the money market. 
There were a number of stale ‘‘bulls” of the finer 
securities which are more immediately affected by the 
price of money, and when it became apparent that 
rates were inclined to harden contrary to expectation 
there was considerable selling. The market is also 
overloaded with stock left on its hands during the 
recent issues and it does not appear likely that the 
investment orders from the public will bring much reliet 
for the present. The person to be congratulated at the 
state of affairs is of course the bona-fide investor who 
once again has a fine chance of acquiring the best 
securities on almost a 4 to 43 per cent. basis of yield. 

In the speculative markets the feature has been the 
continued strength shown in American rails, more 
especially in Union Pacific shares and the allied stock 
Southern Pacific. The South African Mining market 
has been greatly depressed, although there has been a 
certain amount of recovery. It was stated that the 
affairs of a prominent jobber were in disorder and that 
forced sales of stock were taking place ; but the truth 
is that the whole market is so nervous that the ‘‘ bears” 
find a ready audience for any story which may have 
some slight groundwork of reality. At each of these 
set-backs a certain amount of stock is sold on account 
of investors who have paid for their shares and are 
tired of the continued depreciation. We would again 
point out that there is no occasion for alarm, provided 
the investment is in a sound producing mine which 
must nct be confused with the outside properties which 
must necessarily be subject to wide fluctuation in price 
for some time to come. 

The prospectus of the loan of £2,250,000 five per cent. 
sterling bonds of the Imperial Chinese Railways is now 
issued, and the political importance to this country, 


_ apart from the intrinsic merits of the line, should ensure 


_ a satisfactory response to the issue. 


SOMETHING ABOUT ASSURANCE.* 


yet another book has been published on the subject 
of assurance, which professes to serve as a 
popular guide to the subject. There are many of these 
books, and it is no exaggeration to say that there 
is not a single book attempting to tell people 


_ which insurance company to select that is of any 


_ value for the purpose. 


The present book is no excep- 
tion to the rule. Much of it is reprinted from the 
‘* Statist’, and consequently the unusual amount of re- 
petition to be found in it can be excused, at least to 
some extent. The earlier articles deal with the sum- 
maries of life assurance accounts contained in the 
official Blue Books: they are quite appropriate for a 
financial weekly, but have no bearing upon the choice 


| of a company, and no interest for people outside in- 


surance business except to an extremely limited extent. 
Mixed up with these tables we find the misleading 
statement ““‘an endowment assurance in a strong 
office can be expected to give a return equal 
to the whole of the premiums paid, with compound 


interest at the rate of 3% per cent. per annum”. 


* <All Abcut Statist.” 


2s. 6d. net. 


Assurance.” Reprinted from the 
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Later on the book contains a table of the re- 
sults under endowment assurance policies, but no 
such return as 3$ per cent. can be discovered in the 
table, nor can such a return be obtained from any 
company doing business in this country. We suspect 
that the author has been to some extent misled by 
using in the wrong way a table of the amount of 
#1 per annum, an error which no man familiar with 
insurance subjects ought to fall into. An elaborate 
table has been prepared headed ‘‘ Value of Policies in 
Force”. The table contains nothing about the value 
of the policies, but simply gives the amount of the 
assurances in force (a totally different thing), and the 
average annual growth in the total sums assured, 
which is not of the slightest importance to anyone 
selecting a life office. 

There is nothing in the book about such important 
matters as surrender values, and policy conditions 
generally, and nothing about any of the many forms of 
life policies except whole life and endowment ; and even 
whole life policies subject to a limited number of 
payments receive very scanty attention, if they are 
mentioned at all. The difference between the ex- 
penditure provided for and the expenditure incurred 
is referred to in a way which suggests that it is the 
sole source of surplus, and elsewhere we are 
told that if in making a valuation the rate 


baggage train) he could not do so. You seem to think 


that a civilian must not state opinions on such a point, 
that I ‘‘take upon myself the réle of Director of 
Military Operations” and ‘‘ of Director of Transport 
and Remounts”, when I venture to criticise Moore's 
style of marching. May I| therefore hope that you will 
bow to military authority, when I remind you that I 
am only giving the Duke of Wellington’s criticism at 
greater length and in greater detail? ‘* Moore’s defect ” 
said the Duke in his usual pithy style ‘‘ was that he did 
not know what his men could do”. So if the greatest 
contemporary military authority thought that Sir John 
overmarched his men, I may perhaps be allowed to 
hold the same view. I must, by the way, protest 
against the theory, which you formulate in your first 
paragraph, that it is possible to write a history of the 
Peninsular War, or any war, without expressing 
opinions on the strategy of the generals. Has any 
historian written on such lines, and if he did, would a 
précis of movements, without any strategical comment, 
possess much value to the reader ? 

I have one small protest more to make. In your 
last paragraph you state that I ‘‘ ingeniously infer” 
that Moore refitted his army with arms and ammuni- 
tion from ‘‘the storm-tossed transports struggling 
round Cape Finisterre”. I never said anything of the 


_ kind, nor can I see how you infer it from my sen- 


of interest ‘* be fixed very low, the nominal surplus is | 


small”. From other parts of the book we gather that 
the writer does not really mean this, but these two 
statements about loading and interest would certainly 


give an ordinary reader an erroneous impression upon | 


the subject. In regard to valuations we are told that 
‘*in the case of every policy it has to be ascertained 
what the present value is of the sum assured, plus 
bonuses already allotted, assuming the life to continue 
for the average period according to the mortality table 
used and the interest rate assumed”. 
know how a life can continue according to a rate of 
interest, but the reference to continuing for an ‘* average 
period”’ is a repetition of a particularly irritating fallacy 
which has been exposed times without number. As 


We do not | 


a further guide to the selection of a life office we | 
have a table of Valuation Results, an important feature | 


of which is a comparison of the rates of interest 
assumed in making the valuation and actually earned 
upon the funds ; the difference between these two rates 
is stated in a separate column to the second place of 
decimals. This looks like approximate accuracy, but 
the rate of interest earned is in many cases, presum- 


tence, which runs as follows :— 

“Finally, Sir, may I remark that you allege that 
Moore by arriving at Corunna on 11 January (instead 
of 14 January, the day which would have been rational 
if he had not hurried) was enabled thereby to embark 
at leisure his thousands of sick and wounded, his 
artillery, &c. You forget that the fleet did not arrive 
till 14 January at 2 p.m. The embarkation therefore 
could not have begun till 15 January.” 

I think that on reading this paragraph over again 
you will acknowledge that you owe me an apology for 
stating that I ‘‘inferred’’ that Moore rearmed his men 
from the stores brought by the fleet. I made no 
mention of any refitting or rearmament, but spoke 
purely of the embarkation of sick and stores. You 
had puzzled me, in your note of 25 June, by stating 
that Moore’s ‘‘ three days’ rest” at Corunna on 
11-14 January ‘‘ enabled him to embark his sick and 


| wounded and artillery’ on a fleet which did not arrive 


ably in all, derived from the returns upon this point | 


to the Board of Trade. These returns are given ina 
great variety of different ways, and are entirely value- 
less for purposes of comparison. A difference of 8s. or 
Ios. per cent. per annum results from calculating this 
return in different ways, and therefore for purposes 
of comparison such a table is worse than useless, and 
two places of decimals an absurdity. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SIR FREDERICK MAURICE ON SIR JOHN 
MOORE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Oxford, 12 July, 1904. 
Sir,—I am glad to note that in your last reply to my 
strictures on Moore's retreat, you have now abandoned 
your theory that the British army had not transport 
to carry two days’ provisions, as you abandoned earlier 
in the controversy the other theory that it was the pro- 
visions themselves that were wanting. We are now 
left agreeing on the point that Moore’s only desire was 
to hurry as fast as possible to the coast, but differing 
as to his wisdom in doing so at the precise rate that he 
adopted. I am afraid that I still. cannot get over 
Moore’s fundamental error of calculation, the cause of 
most of his trouble, viz. his belief that the French could 
not pursue him beyond Villafranca, stated in his despatch 
to Castlereagh on 31 December. If he had shaken off 
Soult, as he calculated on doing, his policy would have 


been justified; but he did not, and (owing to his vast | 


till the afternoon of the last of those three days. 
I am, yours faithfully, 


C. OMAN. 


“THE SACRUM COMMERCIUM.” 
A Monsieur I’Editeur de la SarurDAY REvIEw, Londres. 
Assisi (Umbria) : 27 Juin 1904. 


MonsiEur,—Voudriez-vous me permettre quelques 
mots 4 propos de l'article qui a paru dans votre numéro 


_ du 18 juin sous le titre ‘‘ The Sacrum Commercium ” ? 
| Je vous avoue que j’en ai été profondément étonne. 
| Quelle valeur peut bien avoir le reproche de Hugue- 


notterie dans une discussion critique? Que répondrait 
mon honorable contradicteur si je lui disais: ‘‘ Vous 
étes sirement Irlandais, papiste et jésuite”? Il léverait 
les épaules, et aurait bien raison. . 

Laissons donc ces arguments ineptes qui dés l’abord 
font dévier toute discussion et lui enlévent sa séréniteé. 
Les points vraiment sérieux sur lesquels m’attaque votre 
collaborateur sont au nombre de deux. ‘tag 

1° J’aurais fait une erreur en prétendant que la 
majeure partie du ‘‘Sacrum Commercium”’ (exactement 
les chapitres x-xviii) raconte la crise de l’ordre 
franciscain. Selon M. X. il s’agit de ‘‘the relaxation 
of the monastic life in the past”’, et il ajaute : ‘‘ There 
is not the faintest, not the remotest, allusion to Friars 
Minor in the Lady Poverty’s speech”. P 

Que M. X. veuille bien lire la fin du chap. xi; il y 


verra que la Pauvreté parle des hommes qui. ont été 


ses premiers époux aprés le Christ et les apdtres. 
Quels sont ces hommes? M. X. répond: les moines 
du moyen Age. Je réponds: les Franciscains. Et la 
preuve, c’est que les vieillards qui indiquent a S. 
Francois la demeure de la Pauvreté (‘‘ Sacrum. Com- 


| mercium ” cap. iv) n’avaient plus vu d’époux 4 celle-ci 


depuis ‘‘tempus et tempora et dimidium temporis ”. 
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Dante ne s’y est pas trompé. Le divin poéte qui est 
allé demander au ‘‘ Sacrum Commercium” une de ses 
plus belles pages (v. ‘* Paradiso ” canto xi) nous montre, 
d’accord avec tout le moyen Age, Francois reprenant 
un idéal obscurci depuis plus de onze cents ans : 


** Questa, privata del primo marito 
Mille cento anni e pit despecta e scura 
Fin a costui si stecte senza invito.” 


2° M. X. me reproche d’avoir fait une grave erreur | 


en traduisant les paroles: ‘‘ Existimantes quastum 
esse pietatem,” par qui font de la mendicité une ceuvre 
pie. Mais je préfére laisser au lecteur le soin de 
qualifier le ton qu’il prend ici: ‘‘ If it is not and cannot 


be ignorance, then it surely is and must be a character- | 


istic example of how the force of passion and prejudice 


can transform history from what it is into the fanciful | 


and purely subjective imaginings of a heated and per- 
fervid brain”. “J’espére que si je puis prouver 4 M. X. 
qu'il a fait erreur il tiendra 4 honneur de retirer des 
paroles qui constituent l’injure la plus grave que l’on 
puisse adresser 4 un historien. 

M. X. a parfaitement raison de dire que les paroles 
‘* Existimantes queestum esse pietatem’’ sont un ressou- 
venir de 1 Tim, vi. 5, mais il se trompe quand il pense 


que dans notre document cette ligne doit avoir le méme | 


sens que dans 1 Tim. vi. 5. En se servant de ces paroles 
l’auteur du ‘‘ Commercium” a fait ce qu'il fait dans les 


innombrables lignes ou pour exprimer sa pensée il se | 
Or nulle part nous. ne le | 


sert de passages de la Bible. 


voyons embarrassé par le sens original. C'est sa 


pensée A lui qu’il exprime, et non la pensée du texte. | 


Sans se lasser il se sert, avec tout le moyen Age, de 
vieilles expressions comme véhicules d’idées nouvelles. 
Mon savant contradicteur ne voudrait sans doute pas 
soutenir que les passages que Jean Parenti emprunte 


au Cantique des Cantiques ou a l’Apocalypse ne sont | 


pas détournés du sens qu’ils ont dans l’original ou dans 
la Vulgate ! 

Ces considérations pourraient suffire, me semble-t-il, 
mais j’ai eu la curiosité de rechercher comment ce pass- 


age a été traduit par des gens qui ne soient pas des | 
Huguenots, et qui n’aient pas le cerveau échauffé par | 


leurs préjugés. J’ai donc consulté la traduction italienne 
du ** Commercium,” publiée en regard du texte latin par 
le T. R. P. Edouard d’Alencon, archiviste général des 
Freres Mineurs. Capucins (Rome, 1900). On devine 
combien j’ai été heureux en voyant que le trés ortho- 


doxe et franciscain traducteur du XV° siécle a. donné 


de cette phrase exactement la méme.interprétation que 


moi: ‘‘li quali si estimavano che la accataria fosse — 


pietade ” (loc. cit. p. 21). 

Il serait superflu  d’insister. 
soumettre ces réflexions 4 mon honorable contradicteur, 
et le prie simplement de se rappeler qu’il a écrit : 
‘*Of course if any such expression” (‘‘ qui font de la 
mendicité une ceuvre pie”) ‘‘ existed in the ‘Sacrum 
Commercium ‘he (Sabatier) proves his point ; it could 
only refer to Franciscans, as they were the first of the 
mendicant Religious ”’. 

Veuillez agréer, 
sentiments les plus distingués. 

PauL SABATIER. 


THE MAKING OF TEACHERS. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY Review. 


Sir,—I read with some anticipation of Hope, Health, | 
and Light, the article so headed in last week’s SATUR- | 


DAY REVIEW and was disappointed, but as I have spent 
all my working life, and the preparation for it, in teach- 


ing, and the making of teachers, perhaps you will allow | 


me a word or two on the subject. I entirely disagree 


with the statement that very few of them (i.e. Students | 


in Training) ever become teachers at all. It is a mere 


libel on hundreds and thousands. of excellent teachers | 


all over the land. If that statement were true, or 
approached the truth, things educational are in a par- 
lous, not to say rotten state, and the money spent upon 
training teachers is wasted not only in England but in 
France. 

I entirely disagree with the dictum that ‘pupil 
teaching must be eliminated”. If in the difficult art 


Je me permets de | 


monsieur, l’expression de mes | 


and science of teaching, apprenticeship is to be elimi- 


nated, why not apply it to bootmaking, carpentering, 
_and other arts. Birds make nests without any appren- 
ticeship. Let us go back to dame schools. Whena 
| boy, or a girl, is chosen to be a pupil teacher in a 
| school, it is usually because firstly, they |szc] are clever, 
and secondly, because they |szc] like teaching. 
I quite agree that if boys or girls were compelled to 
, be pupil teachers, ‘‘ very few of them would ever become 
teachers at all”. But it is notso. It is far otherwise. 
Many a boy, and many a girl, provided they like teach- 
ing will be most ‘‘ effective teachers ”, without being in 
any way ‘‘ exceptional beings”. A good pupil teacher 
will give a better lesson than many graduates. So far 
therefore from ‘‘ pupil teaching must be eliminated”’, it 
_ ought to be encouraged and developed in all possible 
ways. It is the mainstay of the elementary education 
of the country. It is the source of the raw material, 
and it isa source of proved excellence. That it has 
been tampered with, and continually altered, the period 
of apprenticeship diminished from five to twa or three 
years, is not the fault of the system, but of those that 
| have maladministered it. It is of no use pressing into the 
service high-school girls, and people of gentie birth. 
The doors have long been wide open and few there be 
that go in thereat. It is perhaps to be regretted, but 
the causes are not far to seek. The pay is good; so 
that the matter of salary is not one of the hindrances. 

I agree with this—‘‘to be able to think is more 
important than to remember facts ’’—yes—but even to 
| think one must have facts or the thinking will be poor 
stuff. I do not regard the non-classification of students 
by the Board ‘‘ as a very great advance”. Would, to 
compare things small and great, the non-classification 
of students in the various tripos be ‘‘a very great 
advance”, and if not why not? And why is a teacher 
to be precluded from knowing where she stands? Non- 
classification is a great stimulus to non-endeavour. 
The last paragraph of the article is a gem of the first 
water shining out all the more brilliantly from its 
setting. 


I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 
Jno. P. FAUNTHORPE, 
Principal of Whitelands Training College 
for thirty years. 


THE SALVATIONISTS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Derby, 9 July, 1904. 
S1r,—The chief difference between the ‘‘ War Cry” 
and your paper's society is that the latter helps to make 
the profligate while the former has the task of re- 
| deeming them! 
Yours truly, 
G. Lovett. 


A GALLANT COLONY. 
To the Editor of the SatuRpDAy REVIEW. 
Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.I., 20 June, 1904. 


Sir,—A man is perhaps naturally inclined to over- 
estimate the deserts of a country, the climate of which 
has saved him from dangerous illness, but I think that 
I have seen too much of the West Indies in years gone 
by not to be able to speak with authority in commenda- 
tion of the very brave and successful effort which this 
ancient and loyal colony of Jamaica is making to 
develop its great natural resources. 

It is particularly interesting to an English visitor, 
who believes that the British Empire should provide its 
| own ‘‘smokes’’, to find a number of independent 
_ tobacco factories in Kingston, producing excellent 
| cigars. Why should not Englishmen elsewhere ask at 
| hotels and clubs for Jamaican cigars, and, by ‘‘ seeing 
| that they get” them, help a self-respecting and indus- 
trious colony ? 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
HERBERT HEATON STURMER. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE NEW FOREST. 


‘* The New Forest.” By Mrs. Willingham Rawnsley. 
London: Black. 1904. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘* The New Forest.” By Horace Hutchinson. London: 
Methuen. 1904. 215. net. 


HE “‘ fatal gift of beauty” may be claimed for the 


New Forest, without fear that any opposing voice — 
will be raised; but another ‘‘ damnosa hereditas” is | 


attached to it by the readiness with which it lends 
itself to “‘copy” of all sorts—controversial, poetic, 
and not unfrequently commercial, when its timber- 
growing capabilities come under discussion. 01 
pamphlets, and articles of all kinds on this enticing 
theme have been showered on the public for years 
past, but seldom has so genuine an appreciation of the 
beauties of this lovely corner of England been shown 
as will be found in the simple unpretentious volume of 
Mrs. Willingham Rawnsley. She is content to take 
the forest as she finds it, without seeking to revolu- 
tionise or to improve it. In it, as it stands, she finds 
an ample store of animal and bird life, while in 
beautiful plants and trees there is enough to occupy 
her for every month in the year. 

The New Forest provides a vast field of beautiful 
scenery to those who will take it as it is, and make the 
most of it. Probably nowhere else can be found so 
glorious a mixture of open heath, relieved by the dark 
green, picturesque forms of the older trees of the 
Scotch fir (that have strayed thither, either on the 
wings of the wind or by the aid of some zealous 
bird,) with ancient woods of gnarled oak and towering 
beech that seem to pen in the rolling heather by a 
huge wave of brilliant greenery. Surely the Spring 
time with its intensely delicate green tints and gorgeous 
wealth of blossom must appear to be the time of all 
the year for the forest. Not so. Mrs. Rawnsley 
takes us through the year month by month and shows 
us how each period has a beauty of its own, each one 
differing from, yet equal to, the others. Perhaps the 
richest masses of colour are to be found in the fall of 
the year. 


‘* When Autumn is flaunting his banner of pride 
For glory that Summer is dead 
Arrayed in the robes of his royalty dyed 
In tawny and orange and red.” 


Nowhere can this picture be seen as it is in the New 
Forest on a bright October day, when the earliest 
frosts have turned the beeches to a red that is almost 
scarlet, relieved by masses of oak foliage still retaining 
their green hue, faded almost to an olive dark, but 
relieved here and there by the brilliant orange colour of 
a group of birches. Mrs. Rawnsley’s book abounds in 
illustrations, but none are more effective than those 
in which she depicts the dying foliage of the birch. 
Yet each period of the year has its special charm. For 
the eye may be feasted on colour till every leaf is gone 
and the winter is fairly upon us. There are no finer 
pictures of the forest than those painted in winter and 
here Mrs. Rawnsley’s own words are worth quoting :— 
‘* The distant pine woods look misty and blue through 
the frozen air. The nearer ones show a heavy massed 
indigo tint. The rounded outlines of far-off wintry 
woods have fine pencilled tracery where their edges 
meet the sky—the outermost tips of thousands of tiny 
branches—and from among the lower masses stand out 
the white stems of birches and the deepened shades of 
ivy-clad trunks. Some of the broad sloping trunks are 
clad in soft green velvet coats of moss, and this warm 


red russet carpet of last year’s leaves. Indeed the 
the forest in winter”. Moreover the forest possesses 
for winter shelter, better than an overcoat, its great fir 
woods, some of them a hundred years and more in age, 
where the red, towering trunks contrast so finely with 
the glaucous green heads of the trees wherein the 
squirrels stamp and chatter at us. Hundreds of acres 
of these fir plantations there are, some of the oldest 
almost cathedral-like in their still solemnity, while the 


| younger ones give ample promise of developing into a 


‘* winter garden” such as are those in another Hamp- 
shire forest so beloved of Charles Kingsley with, as he 


| describes it, ‘‘ the wall of red fir stems and the dark fir 


roof with its jagged edges a mile long against the soft 
grey sky”. 

Yet there is in the forest more than mere scenery. 
There is a wealth of bird and animal life, for 
this great territory is an absolute sanctuary to 
all creatures save only those whose presence in 
too great numbers is a menace to the existence 
of their fellow-creatures. Naturally the finches and 


| all seed-eating birds are scarce compared with what 
' can be found in cultivated countries where their food 
Books, | 


abounds. Nor can we expect to find a great stock of 
partridges in a country where there is not a stubble 
field for miles. But of the insectivorous birds—-the wood- 
peckers and wrynecks and nuthatches—of the rarer 
raptorial birds—of the woodcock and snipe tribe—of 
wildfowl and waders, there is no lack indeed. A wise 
reticence on most of these points is exercised, for to 
mention the breeding haunts of any scarce bird is to 
bring down upon it the detestable ‘‘ collector”. In the 
forest, where, whatever may actually be the legal rights 
of the public, the privilege of wandering freely over 
every portion of it is open to all, it is almost impossible 
for those in charge of it to prevent illicit taking of 
young birds and eggs. A trespasser with a gun is 
summarily dealt with, but an innocent-looking tourist 
armed with a butter-fly net is not so easy to control, 
even though his pockets are in truth bulging with eggs 
of the varieties most needing protection, soon to be 
offered for sale in order to meet the insatiate craze for 
‘* British-taken specimens”. Silence as to the where- 
abouts of such varieties is one of the best forms of 
protection. 

Mr. Horace Hutchinson’s book on the New Forest is 
a far more ambitious and comprehensive work than Mrs. 
Rawnsley’s. In it the whole subject is covered, from 
the ancient forest laws and history, through scenery, 
geology, ornithology and surroundings of the forest, 
down to the modern controversies and divergencies 
of thought which mostly centre round the Deer Removal 
Act of 1851, that ‘‘ fons et origo mali”. 

There is indeed material for very considerable re- 


_ search and for more than one volume if the subject be 


gone into thoroughly. Mr. Hutchinson has given 
infinite toil evidently to the collection of his facts, but 
he has not paused to assimilate them. Nor has he 
given himself time to master the intricate details of the 
forest politics, both ancient and modern. Hence his 
book is full of inaccuracies on almost every page where 
facts and figures are concerned. To quote but a few— 
verderers were not as described on p. 4, ‘‘ appointed 
by the county courts”—a somewhat minor form of 
jurisdiction—but were elected ‘‘ by the King’s Writ in 
the full county of the same shire within which the 


forest is”—*‘ verderers ” and ‘‘ marksmen” (see p. 113) 
_are not as Mr. Hutchinson implies, one and the same 
_ thing but are very distinct and ancient officers of the 
_ New Forest, each with their respective duties. But 
. “agistors”, though legal forest officers, have not 
, existed in the New Forest since the times of the 


Commonwealth. The newly constituted Court of 
Verderers in 1879 appointed by that name their 


_ new servants employed under the powers of the New 
_ Forest Act of 1877. The reason for the lack of 
| agistors, under that title, in the New Forest is that 
| for centuries past the ‘‘ Under Foresters” or ‘‘ Groom- 
_ keepers” therein exercised those powers of agistors 


_ defined by Manwood, and do so te this day. 


It was 


| a sad departure from old New Forest custom when the 


olive-tinted mass runs down also over their knotted | title was re-introduced after two hundred years for a 


roots, tracing channels of iridescent green through the | 


modern ‘‘ understudy” among the ancient officers of 


; : _ the greatest of all forests within the realm. So again, 
accusation of dreariness can hardly be brought against | 


had Mr. Hutchinson studied more carefully the actual 


_ boundaries of the district of which he was writing he 


would not have fallen into the error of saying that the 


_ beautiful Hampshire Avon “fails to touch the forest 


_ at any point” especially as only a few pages previously 
_he has given in detail the perambulation of the 


forest which clearly shows the river as a boundary, 
while all forest men know that a stretch of it lies 
partly if not wholly in the forest. In speaking of the 
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Deer Removal Act again the author seems to have | 
become ccnfused between the 16,000 acres which the 
Crown is now entitled to enclose under the Act of 1877 
ahd the 32,000 acres which it was entitled to enclose 
under the Deer Removal Act of 1851 and the preceding — 
Acts of 1698 and 1808. While he endorses the view, 
now generally accepted by foresters, that the restrictions 
as to enclosure and protection imposed by the Act 
of 1877 must strike a death blow at the existence of 
the beautiful old beech woods, he misses the main 
point; it is not that the number of acres which 
the Crown is empowered to enclose that is deficient ; 
but that the earmarking of those acres so as to ex- , 
clude the ancient decaying woods from much-needed 
protection in favour of oak and fir plantations of a 
quarter their age which need no protection, stultifies 
the Act itself and defeats its avowed objects. Again, 
no naturalist of experience in the New Forest district 
will endorse such a statement as that the ‘‘ little ” owl 
“coupled with the tawny owl” is ‘‘ very common”, 
when but a comparatively few instances of its appear- , 
ance are recorded, or that the hoopoe ‘‘is a regular 
spring visitor to the New Forest”. Nor will observers 
admit what is said as to the breeding of the various 
buzzards and harriers, though too full a ventilation of 
these matters is to be reprehended. But the remark- 
able statement that ‘‘the mammals have greatly de- 
creased ”’ will amaze forest-dwellers, who see the bags 
made by shooting licensees and notice that two packs 
of hounds still hunt regularly. Nor need the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals disturb itself at 
the statement that the New Forest ponies are ‘‘ docked” 
wholesale, for that is not done at all. 

The book is certainly full of delightful illustrations, 
those of forest ponies by Miss _ Lucy 
Kemp Welch, and they are beautifully reproduced ; 
but here again the taint of inaccuracy of descrip- 
tion disfigures them. For no New Forester will 
recognise by name any such places as ‘‘the Hill Woods” 
or ‘* the Lodge Walk”. Nor are the wide heaths, 
except very occasionally, described as ‘‘commons”. 
Where all is ‘‘common” for miles round the term is 
inapplicable to special localities and never used. This 
‘book will no doubt interest the ordinary reader, for 
it is well written and full of delightful descriptions 
of forest scenery and forest lore, but as a work of 
reference or a serious history of the New Forest it can 
never be considered a ‘‘ standard” work, since so many 
of its figures or facts can be contravened by better, or 
by local, evidence. A great portion of the book itself 
‘is a reproduction of extracts from other and older 
works on the New Forest. But sufficient attention has 
‘not been given to these extracts to explain them in | 
their proper sense. The book is well indexed and a | 
map of the district which includes the New Forest is 
attached. Had the boundaries of the forest itself, and 
better still, the ancient boundaries of the thirteen — 
**Walks” of which it is composed, been shown on 
‘this map, it would have been a far more valuable 
adjunct to the work itself. 


SCOTCH PHILOSOPHERS IN THEIR 


ANECDOTAGE. 
‘“* Autobiography.” By Alexander Bain. London: 
Longmans. 1904. 145. net. | 


“« Biographia Philosophica.” By Alexander Campbell 
Fraser. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1904. 12s. 6d. net. 
“* Scottish Reminiscences.” By Archibald Geikie. 
Glasgow : MacLehose. 1904. 6s. net. 
{= output of biographies and autobiographies of a 
class of men whose lives have been passed in the 
professor’s chair or in some equal seclusion appears 
‘rather excessive just now. It is most noticeable in the 
case of men who have written upon metaphysical and 
general philosophical subjects. We have had the — 
Autobiography of Spencer: and now we have the 
autobiographies of Alexander Bain who was Professor 
of Logic at Aberdeen, and of Alexander Campbell | 
Fraser who was Professor of Metaphysics and Logic at | 
Edinburgh. Neither of these professors is of sufficient | 
importance in the history of thought to make it of | 
the slightest consequence that we should have the key | 


_ they speculated in early days. 


supplied by his biography to his views on philosophical 


_ subjects. There is no future for the empirical system of 


Bain who was a second-rate Mill; and whatever interest 
or importance it seemed to have at one time has wholly 
disappeared. In competition with idealism, or with 
empiricism supported by the broader theory of evolution, 
his system in these days furnishes a good example of the 
dying off of the unfit to survive. Fraser has even less 
claim than Bain to have done work of an original and 
vital character ; and if he had not happened to be for- 
tunate enough to be attracted by Berkeley, and 
ultimately, as a consequence, to edit Berkeley’s works 
for the Oxford University Press, his impression on 


_ philosophy would have been as evanescent as Bain’s. 


If Dr. Fraser had really written his biography accord- 


_ ing to the scale of his philosophic importance, even less 
_ than the dozen pages which David Hume took to 


describe the events of his life would have sufficed. But 


' both men at least afford examples of venerable age and 


have passed through such literary and social experiences 
as must fall to the lot of the Scottish professor ; and 
some of the most interesting biographies are precisely 
of that class of man. We should expect to find de- 
scriptions of distinguished men or memorable scenes 
or occurrences; we should look for the literary, 
the social or the political anecdote; for clever 
sayings, for wit and humour. The _ intellectual 
circle of the University should furnish its quota 
of original character or incident. Then there are 
the numberless connexions which exist between the 


literary, social and political life of London and the 


North: and the man must be dull who by his position 
and associations finding himself acquainted with both 


_ worlds cannot find much to say to which the ordinary 


reader will give attention. 

Yet of Bain’s autobiography there is only one thing 
to be said and this is that there is hardly an attractive 
page from beginning to end. There is some interest 
in the earlier pages. Bain rose from very humble 
circumstances and his rise was very creditable. But, 


essentially, such a story has been told so often 


that it has lost its freshness. The self-made man, 
especially the Scotsman of books, is so common 
a type that the novelty is gone; and if he does 
not grow more interesting in his later life than he 
is in his earlier we do not want to have any more to do 


_ with him though we take his merits for granted. He 


is not an exhilarating companion. Professor Bain, 
instead of gaining in attractiveness as he goes along, 
becomes always more and more deadly dull. If he has 
given a wrong impression of himself that is his own 


| fault, but taking him as he appears in this autobio- 


graphy he was the dulness of mechanical intellectuality 
personified. There is nothing to enliven the tedium of 
long disquisitions about his University lectures and his 
dry-as-dust books, which we cannot conceive tolerable 
to anyone in these days. When he mentions distin- 
guished men, as he often does, he tells us little we 


| care to hear about them ; and the number of absolutely 


commonplace people and commonplace second-rate read- 
ing he mentions is appalling. We cannot imagine that 
these memorials will be read with any pleasure even by 
old students—a class of people who will read a good deal 
of stodgy stuff if their minds go back willingly to the 


_ days when they trooped into a professor’s class-room. 


In the case of a professor like Bain, whose classes 
thousands of students must have passed through, we 


_ can imagine many wishing to know what the old man 


had to tell of himself, and what was the kind of life which 
he led of which they obtained glimpses and of which 
But we are sorry to 
say that if they are induced by such a feeling to 
buy the book they will find it as heavy mentally 
as it is physically ; and it is the heaviest book of its 
size that we have ever had before us on a desk—we 
cannot say in our hands, for it is far too heavy to hold. 

With Dr. Fraser it is different. There is much that 
will recall to his students much pleasantness. They will 


_ recognise the old phrases which used to evoke laughter 


from their stereotyped repetition in class. They will 
smile at a good deal of the windy verbiage, ‘‘ the starry 
heaven and the moral law within” of Kant, the ‘‘ Chair 
of Hamilton ” and such like ; and will probably only be 
strengthened from reading the biography in the opinion 
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that all his philosophical posturings ended in his being as 
absolutely orthodox as quite unoriginal thinking could 
make him. Le pauvre homme ; he seems to us to have 
spent most of his time bombinans in vacuo ; but we have 
real affectionate regard for him, and recall his ostenta- 
tiously philosophical hat and beard and rusty clothes 
from the unsophisticated outlook of a second year 
graduate of a Scottish University. Now coming back 
to him from his ‘‘Small Berkeley”, a phrase conse- 
crated to the memory of many generations of Edinburgh 
students, to the actual writing of these experiences 
of his we admit that they are very characteristic and 
readable. He makes much the same kind of thing 
pleasurable which Bain has made wearisome; and not 
merely old students but others may find personalities, 
incidents, events, descriptions of Scottish and English 
life which will please them. 

Of the book by Sir Archibald Geikie not much 
need be said. It is a record of sixty years spent in 


Scotland on the Geological Survey and as Professor of | 


Geology in the University of Edinburgh. Apparently 
the egoism of the Scottish philosopher professor is not 
that of the geological professor as the book has very 
little to do with Sir Archibald Geikie’s professional 
work. He supposes that his notes on changes in Scot- 
tish life and customs and surroundings generally will 
have importance in the coming years when the old 
order has completely passed away. The matter is 
of a kind familiar in Scottish literature. Many of the 
stories illustrative of the Church system, of theological 
beliefs and practices such as sabbatarianism, of cus- 
toms, modes, superstitions, humour, in short of the 
whole gamut of Scottish life and character, are already 
well worn for .one whose notice has been called to 
this class of book. Where Sir Archibald tells the 
stories of his own experience he gains in freshness; and 
some of those which do not profess to have any kind of 
didactic importance are the best. Thus we have Pro- 
fessor Blackie the Gaelic enthusiast speaking Gaelic in 
the Highlands and pulled up short with ‘* Professor 
Blackie, if you would only speak English I should under- 
stand you”; and the cultured Lord Rutherford Clark who, 
near his last days, comes pathetically to Sir Archibald 
with the “‘ geological ” problem why all the hills of Scot- 
land have become so much steeper than they were thirty 
years ago. Such stories are really ‘* Reminiscences ” ; 
but if any reader should not be posted in the well- 
known anecdotes which Sir Archibald seems to have 
written considerable parts of his book to lead up to, 
and is fresh to the Scottish atmosphere, he will find the 
book well worth reading. 


ONE OF THE FOURTEEN. 


By William Smart. 
5s. net. 


*“*The Return to Protection.” 
London: Macmillan. 1904. 


_Germany Russia 


between economic theory and the actual facts of the 
present situation, and he leaves upon the reader the 
impression that he is perpetually trying to look upon 
modern life through Ricardian spectacles. Space 
forbids us to criticise the theoretical teaching at length 
but we must point out that Professor Smart begs the 
whole question if he maintains that in all cases the 
importing nation pays not only the duty but also an 
equivalent increase on the price of the home-made 
article. A footnote to p. ror indeed does allow that 
competition among the home manufacturers will bring 
down the price of a manufactured article at first, but 
he hints that the only result would be the formation of 
trusts, which would again raise the price. Professor 
Smart forgets that the peculiar political system of 
the United States alone renders the trust in its worst 
sense possible, while the phenomenal growth of the 
country in wealth helped the rise in prices. Of course 


when the supply of a commodity is limited, an import ~ 


duty would raise the price, but it is an essential part 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s plan te tax wheat, of which the 
potential supply is unlimited by reason of the duty 
which is to encourage Canadian wheat-growing. The 
incidence of a duty and the incidence of taxation are, 
pace Professor Smart, distinctly not as the older 
economists taught. The wheat duty will be paid 
wholly by the consumer only so long as he must live on 
wholly imported foreign wheat. 

Professor Smart is much less satisfactory in the 
second part of his book, perhaps because he is con- 
scious more or less of the artificial character of his 
position. However, he is well worth reading, espe- 
cially on dumping, although his economic theories 
make him more optimistic than facts justify. Perhaps 
in the long run the nation as a whole would become 
richer by deciding that coal-mining is its natural pur- 
suit, because in coal-mining alone has it an advantage 
over its competitors. This is really the reductio ad 
absurdum of the position taken up by the modern 
Cobdenites. They profess to advocate peace among 
the nations, but if their millennium ever arrived it would 
only be after the élite of the human race had possessed 
itself by force of the most desirable spots on the 
globe, and had enslaved mankind under an everlast- 
ing despotism none the less galling because economic. 

When dealing with retaliation, Professor Smart 
apparently propounds the alternatives that it would 
either be ineffectual or result in a Chinese wall of ‘pro- 
tective tariffs. He illustrates the probability of the 
policy being ineffectual by the tariff wars between 
1893, between France and 
Switzerland 1893-1895, and between France and Italy 
1889-1898. All he proves is that each country lost a 
great deal of possible trade by the higher duties, but he 
surely cannot maintain that neither side won. Appa- 


| rently the country which suffered most made conces- 


sions, a natural result one is tempted to say of that 


| principle of competition so dear to economists, and one 


- HIS book is based onaseries of lectures delivered | 


to popular audiences in Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh, during February and March of the present 
year. 
this information in his preface, the style and method of 
treatment would have revealed it. Candidly, we can- 
not say that this volume is worthy of Professor Smart’s 
undoubted abilities. To begin with, the title he has 
given it is rather misleading. It is difficult at first to 
understand whether he intended to give a series of 
elementary lectures on pure economics or whether he 
is criticising Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, but we laid 
down the volume firmly convinced that Professor 
Smart has totally misconceived Mr. Chamberlain's 
position, and that the dialectical victory he evidently 
conceives himself to have achieved is really over men in 
buckram. 

So long as Professor Smart is expounding the 
theory of economics he is eminently readable. Seldom 
have we come across so lucid an exposition of the 
accepted principles of economics, but Professor Smart 
does not make it sufficiently clear that these are 
abstract principles only, and that their bearing upon 
the actual politics of the day is very little. It is clear 
from some of Professor Smart’s remarks upon dump- 


If Professor Smart had not vouchsafed us | 


ing that he recognises an uncomfortable divergence 


calculated to encourage us, since our market is far more 
valuable to our protected rivals than is theirs to us. 
The other alternative—that each country would be com- 
pelled to organise itself anew industrially is practically 
the position taken up by Mr. Chamberlain. We have 
tried the policy of free imports and it has been a success 
up to a certain point, but it split upon the rock of 
nationality, since France and Germany preferred to be 
industrially as well as politically independent. Mr. 
Chamberlain proposes to take them at their word, and 
to recognise the existence of a principle which is valued 
more highly by them than is our professed free-trade 
millennium. 

Probably his failure to realise Mr. Chamberlain's 
attitude towards real free trade is responsible for 
Professor Smart’s strange lucubrations upon the pro- 
posed colonial preference. To prove that the colonies 
have made slow progress in wealth and population, and 
that the percentage of trade now in the hands of the 
foreigner is infinitesimal, is not to bring effective argu- 
ment against the preference. Mr. Chamberlain recog- 
nises that the colonies have not been developed in the 
past, and he proposes now that British capital should 
develop them instead of foreign countries. He does 
not propose nor do the colonies that a mutually pre- 
ferential tariff should mark the limit of union between 
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the colonies and the United Kingdom. It is but the 
first step towards fusing all the King’s dominions into 
a political and economic whole, changing an inde- 
terminate political anomaly into an empire. 

Professor Smart asks how the colonies, even Canada, 
will gain by the 2s. duty on wheat, unless the price of 
wheat is raised tothe English consumer, and he demurs 
to the proposal to give the latter an equivalent in the 
shape of a remission of the war-taxes on tea and sugar. 
Let us say at once that no Liberal chancellor of the 
exchequer will be able to dispense with the ‘‘ war-taxes”’ 
for years to come, and therefore any scheme which 
relieves the poor of at least part of the burden is 
worthy of consideration. The probability is that for a 
few years the English people would have to pay part of 
the extra cost caused by the duty, but this rise in price 
would be but temporary, and bound to occur in any 


case. Writers like Professor Smart do not realise that | 


only about half a dozen of the states in the American 
Union grow wheat for export, and that, all available 
land being taken up, the world’s increasing demand for 
wheat is steadily raising the price. As things are wheat 


and sometimes frankly antagonistic even to the letter 
of its tenets. Their founders, and probably also their 
disciples, were men of. non-Semitic blood; most of 
them were of Persian origin, and even where an Arab 
descent might be claimed for them it was only on the 
father’s side. They represent a revolt against the 
puritanism of a religion which sought to banish from 
its narrow domain art, science and abstract speculation. 

Between orthodox Mohammedanism and these in- 
trusive philosophies there was undisguised war. When- 
ever orthodoxy had the power, it consigned the books 
of the individual thinkers to the flames and did its best 
to crush the thinkers themselves. But the alliance 
of Islam with political power prevented orthodox 
Mohammedanism from being always in the ascendent. 
Caliphs arose who were half-Persian in origin, and 
seats of government were established on the Euphrates 
or in Spain. The ruler not infrequently sympathised 
with the philosophers rather than with the orthodox, 
and from time to time accordingly Islam saw itself 
superseded or explained away by philosophical systems 


_which were really a negation of it. 


is not grown at a remunerative cost on many American | 


farms and attempts are being made to raise the price 
by creating a demand for wheat in China and Japan. 
Canadian wheat is better in quality, costs less to grow 
and is only handicapped by the high cost of transporting 
the wheat from the farm to the railway. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s scheme would pour settlers into Canada and so 
encourage the development of the country and bring 
about a fall in the price of wheat, or at any rate prevent 
a decisive rise, as the population of the United States 
becomes less able to export wheat. A Canada ex- 
porting greater quantities of wheat would import more 
manufactures and farming being a priori more profitable 


The history of these systems and their founders has 
been given by Dr. de Boer succinctly, clearly and fully. 
His book will be welcomed by those who want to know 
something about the philosophies which have arisen in 
Islam in spite of Islam. Nothing can be more lucid 
than the arrangement of his materials, and he has 
found a translator who has done him justice. 

Philosophy in Islam owed much to Christian teach- 


ing. It was through the Christians of Syria that the 


than manufacturing in Canada, the preference to British | 
Platonism. It is a significant fact, though it is not 


goods would insensibly become practically free admit- 
tance. The same holds good with regard to Australia 
and other colonies. It is folly to talk of England 
exploiting her colonies or vice versa, since the new 
imperialism would make the prosperity of the common. 
wealth as a whole its object, and not that of individual 
members. 

We should like to know Professor Smart's authority 
for the strange statement (on p. 117) that food is not 
taxed in ‘‘ America”, but we unreservedly commend 
the wise words he writes on p. 265, to the study of 
free importers. ‘‘ Those who defend free trade on 
principles, and on experience borrowed from the circum- 
stances of sixty years ago, and who vex their souls 
defending Mr. Cobden and his prophecies, are taking 
weak ground.” Precisely so. Circumstances have 
changed, and we must alter our political economics 
accordingly. 


* MOHAMMEDAN PHILOSOPHY. 


**The History of Philosophy in Islam.” By Dr. T. J. 
de Boer. Translated by E. R. Jones. London: 
Luzac. 1904. 75. 6d. net. 


HE title of Dr. de Boer’s book is well chosen. We 
can speak of a philosophy in Islam ; a philosophy 

of Islam did not exist. Neither Mohammed nor the 
semi-civilised Arab tribes to whom his revelation was 
made had any inkling of philosophical systems or 
philosophical ideas, and the religion of the Qoran was 
at once too narrow and too sharply defined to allow 
a philosophy to be developed out of it. Whatever may 
have been the case with the other branches of the 


Prophet had little philosophical capacity, and the meta- 
physical subtleties of the Greeks were wholly unin- 
telligible to them. One of the causes of the spread of 
Mohammedanism was that it appealed to classes and 
bodies of men who were weary of theological disputes 
which they had neither the power nor the wish to 
comprehend. 

But the spread of Mohammedanism involved the 
forcible conversion of Greeks and Persians to the 
new faith, and it was not long before the Aryan 
element thus introduced into what had been a purely 
Semitic religion began to make itself felt. Philosophies 
arose in the heart of Islam, antagonistic to its spirit 


metaphysical questions which had excited so much 
attention in the Byzantine world became known to the 
followers of Mohammed; and it was the Christians 
also who acquainted the court of the Caliphs with 
Greek science, more especially in the form of Neo- 


referred to by Dr. de Boer, that S. John of Damascus, 


| the virtual originator of the theory of transubstantia- 


tion, was brought up at Bagdad. Zoroastrianism, with 
its doctrine of dualism, further exercised a certain 
amount of influence; Indian philosophy, on the con- 
trary, of which Dr. de Boer has but a poor opinion, 
seems to have been but little known. 

Philosophy in Islam began with the assertion of the 
freedom of the will and the supremacy of reason on the 
part of the ‘‘ Mutazilites”. Both tenets ran directly 
counter to Mohammedan orthodoxy, and both found 
protectors in the political successors of Mohammed at 
Bagdad. With the rise of ‘‘the faithful brethren of 
Basra” philosophy became a society within, and yet 
independent of, Islam, and in the persons of El-Kindi 
and El-Farabi it founded schools whose teaching was 
based on Neo-Platonism rather than on the Qoran. 
El-Kindi was of South Arabian descent, but was so far 
Hellenised as to be able to translate Greek books into 
Arabic ; El-Farabi was a Persian. El-Farabi’s theology 
was Gnostic in character, but the zons of Gnosticism 
were replaced in it by Plato’s archetypes. Dr. de Boer 
makes Ibn Sina or Avicenna also a Neo-Platonist ; for 
Avicenna there was no resurrection of the body, which 
comes to an end with death, the individual soul rejoining 
the world-spirit though still retaining something of its 
own individuality. The future rewards and punishments 
of Mchammedanism thus had no place in Avicenna’s 
system, and it is therefore remarkable that his influence 


_ should have been as great as it actually was. Indeed 


Dr. de Boer is doubtless right in saying that ‘‘for the 
East he stood and yet stands as the prince of philo- 


Bs. ’ sophy”. Even in the West his influence on scholasticism 
Semitic stock, the fellow-countrymen of the Arab | 


was considerable. 
It was Ibn Roshd or Averrhoes, however, who was 
to the West what Avicenna was to the East. Born at 


| Cordova in 1126, he took Aristotle as his guide and 


developed a system of philosophy with a fearlessness 
of logic and force of intellect that placed him in the 
front rank of philosophic thinkers. But between his 


_ system and orthodoxy compromise was impossible. At 


the foundation of it lay the doctrine of the eternity of 
matter ; the world is in a constant process of becoming ; 
there has been no definite act of creation followed by a 
period of divine rest. This eternal process of becoming, 
however, presupposes an eternal mover, and so proves 


| the existence of God. 
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Averrhoes was not so fortunate as Avicenna. Ortho- 
doxy was politically stronger in the West than it had 
been in the East; his writings were condemned to be 
burnt, and he himself was deprived of his official post 
and sent into exile. Of his permanent influence upon 
Islam it is difficult to discover any traces. It was 
otherwise, however, in Christendom. Already in 1256 
Albertus Magnus controverts his philosophy, and fifteen 
years later S. Thomas Aquinas does the same. A 
school of Christian Averrhoists had arisen in Europe, 
and Dante places Averrhoes ‘‘ the great commentator ” 


along with Avicenna in that neutral zone which lies | L 
| She describes Luther's ‘‘ Table Talk” as pornographic, 


outside the gates of hell. 


ESSAYS AND STORIES OF THE 
REFORMATION. 


*“The Cambridge Modern History. Vol. II.: The 
Reformation.” Cambridge: at the University 
Press. 1903. 16s. net. 


**Reformation and Renaissance.” By J. M. Stone. | 


London: Duckworth. 1904. 16s. net. 


WO views of the Reformation have been propounded 
by historians of equal distinction. One of them, 
held by Bishop Creighton among others, is that with 
more tact and goodwill and with a more fortunate 
course of events the great separation might have been 
avoided. The other, of which Gardiner may be taken 
as a typical exponent, is that the cleavage in spirit 
between Northern and Southern Europe was so deep 
that severance was inevitable, and that any reunion | 
could have been but temporary and artificial. This 
judgment dominates his whole presentation of the 
history of the seventeenth century; the Protestants | 
did well to secede, and the more emphatic their protest 
the better he is pleased with them. No ultimate re- 
conciliation in thought is possible between those who 
rejoice in the continuity, however isolated, of a Church’s | 
existence and the contrary party for whom a new and 
higher life begins with the revolt. Yet there is no | 
Serious difference of opinion as to the state of the | 
Church on the eve of the Reformation. Pastor’s | 
picture is as lurid as that of Gregorovius. 

Revolt, indeed, whether we think it went too far or 
no, was justified by the need of a practical reform 
which should bring the organisation of the Church 
into sound relation with the personal religion which 
was increasing everywhere except at the headquarters | 
of Christendom. And violent as the changes were, 
their violence was due in part to the obstructiveness 
with which the demand for reform was met, and it 
had abundant medieval precedents. From the great 
Schism onwards, for a century and a half, Europe 
had ceased to take the Papacy seriously. There was | 
conventional respect and a great administrative 
machine that worked almost automatically and often | 
with beneficent results. But it was on a Council that 
men’s hopes were fixed, and meanwhile each successive 
Pope was dragging the system to a lower degrada- 
tion. And as Rome sank, personal religion was reviving 
and nowhere so generally as in Germany. Had there 
been signs of hope, had the Papacy condescended even 
to be respectable, the Reformation would not have 
come at the time and in the shape in which it did. 
The touching stories which Miss Stone has collected of 
German nuns clinging loyally to their vows in defiance 
of Protestant terrorism are a symptom of deep religious 
feeling which throve in spite of Italianate prelates who 
copied the faults of Rome as faithfully as the German 
princes of a later day imitated the splendours and the 
vices of Louis XIV. But it was natural that for one 
whose devotion found its natural expression in this 
form a hundred should welcome Luther’s change. The 
whole of what then was modern history seemed to teach 
that whatever hope there might be for religion else- 
where, the Papacy was incorrigible. It is the standing 
fallacy of Roman Catholic critics of Luther and his 
allies that they judge them as though the Rome which 
they rejected was that of the counter-Reformation, 
when a new type of Papal nephew had arisen in 
S. Carlo Borromeo. The writer of ‘‘ Reformation and | 


ecclesiastical vices, does not escape this confusion 
of thought. But her book, though it shows wide 
reading and an intelligent interest in many sides of 
life, is no more to be taken as serious history than 
Mr. Kington Oliphant’s ‘‘ Rome and Reform”, which 
was reviewed in these columns a few months ago. It 
is a collection of interesting studies illustrated with 
good portraits, but it is neither coherent nor compre- 
hensive nor judicial. And the author has been rash in 


' her choice of weapons. She should not have provoked 


retort by reflections upon the character of opponents, 
At that game all the cards are in the enemy’s hand. 


Though the exaggeration is absurd, it must be con- 


_ fessed that his conversation was at times Elizabethan, 


if a slight anachronism may be pardoned. But the 


_ language of Wittenberg was tame in comparison with 


the deeds of Rome. Thuasne’s edition of Burchardus 
does not appear to have been among the books con- 
sulted by Miss Stone. In it she might have found an 


_ abundance of anecdotes, all of them true and few 


edifying. 
The Cambridge Modern History raises high expecta- 
tions, and in great measure satisfies them. It is true 


_ that it is not written, as had been hoped, by specialists, 


each of them contributing the fruits of his own 
research. Much of the present volume is the work of 
scholars, competent and businesslike, who would be 
equally prepared to undertake the history of any other 
centuries that might be entrusted to them. We are 
grateful for their conscientious labours and for their 
literary skill; we should appreciate their work more 
highly if it were not contrasted with chapters which 
come from the hands of masters. Happily that on 
Luther, the most important in the book, is one of these. 
Dr. Lindsay’s account is admirable in insight and in 
comprehensive knowledge. Mr. A. F. Pollard, the 
largest contributor to the volume, is not equally 


_ successful in following up Dr. Lindsay's narrative. In 


it there is warmth and sympathy; in Mr. Pollard’s 
writing, whether from temperament or because he has 
not thrown himself heartily into the subject, we are 
conscious of a lower temperature. And the chill 
engenders a certain amount of fog. He does not enable 
us to see the men and their motives as clearly as we 
could wish ; the story is told distinctly and fully, but 
from outside. And there is one extraordinary omission. 
We hear little of the process by which the old govern- 
ment of the Church was displaced, and less concerning: 
the new systems, Lutheran. and Reformed, which were 
established in its stead throughout the greater part of 
Germany. It would have been well if Dr. Wace had 
narrated for us the history of these changes. Of the. 
other great reformers, Zwingli is excellently treated by 
Mr. Whitney, but Calvin has been unfortunate in falling 
into the unhistorical hands of Dr. Fairbairn. His story 
is interesting, but it does not show us the real Calvin, 
with his cold love of power and iron consistency of 
logic, as Dean Church has called it. There is sugar 


_ and water in Dr. Fairbairn’s draught, and the whole is 


too abstract and symmetrical to represent realities of 
character and conduct. It would almost seem as if a 
composite photograph, in which are included the 


_ features of all his heirs, more or less legitimate, down 


to the present century were set before us as Calvin’s 
likeness. And it is strange that in what professes to 
be a history his activity as a statesman should be one of 
the points selected for omission. Dr. Fairbairn makes 
amends by a chapter both learned and readable on the 
tendencies of European thought in that age, in which. 
he gives full play to his ingenuity and his tolerance. 
Of the chapters relating to England two are by 
acknowledged masters, Dr. Gairdner and Mr. Mullinger, 
and one by the industrious Mr. Pollard. All these are, 
of course, adequate or more than adequate. We wish 
we could say as much of that which remains. Professor 
Maitland, whose knowledge and talents cannot be too 
highly praised, has publicly professed his want of 
sympathy with religious issues. Yet he has undertaken 
to narrate the Elizabethan settlement of the English 
church, and has complicated his task by interpolating 
with it a history of contemporary Scotland. Even his. 
cleverness cannot combine these incongruous themes into 


Renaissance", candid as she is in her condemnation of « a satisfactory whole ; each suffers from this Mezentian 
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union. But a graver obstacle is the spirit in which he 
has approached his task. A somewhat monotonous 
tone of sarcasm pervades his writing, and his humour is 
often so laborious and esoteric that he succeeds rather 
in showing that he is amused than in enabling his 
readers to share his amusement. Dr. F. X. Kraus of 
Munich, in his essay on Medicean Rome, is, like Dr. 
Maitland, rather suggestive than convincing. There is 
something like special pleading in the way in which he 
provides Renaissance popes with an ideal. The Bishop 
of Gibraltar is equally conscientious in his treatment of 
the efforts of Italian and Spanish reformers and of the 
successful reformation in Scandinavia. In the latter he 
supplies what we look for in vain in Mr. Pollard’s 
German chapters, an account of what actually happened 
when a Lutheran church was established. Of the 
subjects that remain it must suffice to say that Mr. 
Laurence has been wise in importing too little rather 
than too much dogmatic theology into his account of 
the Council of Trent, and that his chapter has those 
practical merits which we recognise throughout the 
volume. Practical usefulness it certainly possesses ; 
always in execution and usually in spirit it rises to a 
level far above that of Dyer. None of the contributors 
need be ashamed of his workmanship, and some of them 
speak with recognised authority. If we had expected 
something more than we have found, it is because the 
great names of Acton and of Cambridge had raised our 
hopes too high. 


NOVELS. 


‘Broke of Covenden.” By J. C. Snaith. London: 
Constable. 1904. 


Mr. Snaith obviously does not wish to attract the 
dull-witted, but it was hardly necessary to erect an 
obtrusive notice to trespassers at the entrance to his 
novel in the shape of a thirty-three-page preface all 
about the Olympians and the God of Irony who makes 
the puppets on the world’s stage dance for the amuse- 
ment of his brother deities. The preface is written a 
little too sedulously in the Meredith vein, and, after all, 
any reader likely to enjoy the novel would have soon 
found out for himself Mr. Snaith’s view of the universe. 
Mr. Broke of Covenden is an English squire of the 
most respectably conventional type: a model of the 


virtues dearest to composers of epitaphs. On his un- | 


deserving head fall many startling blows: the rise of 
the middle classes, the decay of old families, the depre- 
ciation in land, the folly of a son, the vagaries of a 
daughter. His head is soon as bloody as that of which 
Mr. Henley sung, but not as undismayed. Yet be- 
wilderment rather than terror is his portion. Now the 
fun to be got out of this kind of theme is very pessi- 
mistic fun, and Mr. Snaith, for all his cleverness, walks 
on a dangerous path when he produces his effects from 
such purely tragic machinery as death in battle. Yet 
that he has a rare sense of comedy countless scenes in 
the book prove. Mrs. Broke, a woman of ability and 
humour, struggles to hold together the tottering house 
of Covenden with a measure of success, and in her the 
author has devised a figure of very unusual calibre. 
Unfortunately she talks at times like a priggish hum- 
bug. Her brother Lord Boskett is a thing of pure 
delight, except when he discusses Lady Boskett with 
his butler. It is a pity that Mr. Snaith should spoil his 
work by fine writing at times, and should unconsciously 
make his jeune premier an example of the awful effect 
which a University education may have upon a pedantic 
plebeian. Further, if he will play about in the peerage, 
it might be worth his while to master the evidently 
bewildering rules that govern courtesy titles. But when 
this is said, we have to welcome in ‘‘ Broke of Covenden” 
the freshest and most original piece of comedy—still in 
the Meredithian sense—that we have met since its 
master’s pen has rested. The book has many of the 
faults of immaturity, but its author has ideas, a sense 
of pathos, and an amazing gift for farcical scenes with 
a vraisemblance of their own. He scores a success of 
precisely the kind which is denied to Mr. Chesterton’s 


laboured efforts, so that his book will probably be far — : 
| to prosperity until he died a lonely hearted man leaving 


less popular than the latter’s recent nightmare. 


The Devotees.” 


By O. Shakespear. 
Heinemann. 1904. 6s. 
The literary vivisection of children is not particu- 
larly pleasing, but seems to become more popular 
among novelists. To take a family, derange its 


matrimonial system, and study the effect on a child's . 


mind, is a somewhat morbid amusement. Our elders 
were content to describe a child that knew its own 
father as wise: we progress, and curiously consider 
what the child will feel when he discovers his father in 
an unexpected figure. Miss Shakespear has made the 
best of a gratuitously unpleasant theme, but ‘‘ The 
Devotees” gives its readers much more than the open- 
ing chapters seem to promise. It is a study of the 
relations between an exceptional mother and son 
achieved with a care and delicacy that are less often to 
be found in English fiction than across the Channel. 
Whether such a careful study of the abnormal was 
worth while we may doubt: at least the story is 
interesting. Tony Atherton is forced by circum- 
stances to know far more about his parents than is 
good for a boy: his mother, beautiful, fascinating, 
essentially like the ‘‘light woman” in Browning’s. 
poem, retains his love after all possible illusions. 
about her had been broken. And indeed the child 


had few illusions from the first. When she left her- 
husband, her boy felt no sympathy for him: as he- 


grew older, he understood the reason. Her one: 
genuine passion had a tragic end: thereafter she flitted 


_ through a series of trivial love affairs; her son made 


his way to her side as soon as he could do so, watched 
her impotently, tried to restrain her, knew her to be 


_heartless—and loved her. Miss Shakespear is wise 


enough to make the lady French: had her son been 


_ wholly English his figure would seem impossible. As 
' it is, the story demands certain postulates which many 


readers will not concede, since most of us are brought 
up to believe that affection has some connexion with 
the worth of the object. The book is not one for the- 
young person, but it is clever, particularly in its 
reticence, and its author can enter very closely into the 
workings of the odd temperaments she chooses to 
portray. 


‘* The Jessica Letters : an Editor’s Romance.” London =: 
Putnams. 1904. 


When the crop of ‘‘ Letters ” of various people which 
followed on that success of a season the ‘‘ English- 
woman’s Love Letters’”’ has wilted away we have signs 
of an aftermath and judging by this sample from the 
West a goodly one. If American editors have the 
time to write long letters of advice to their re- 
viewers they must be curiously out of touch with that 
spirit of ‘‘hustle”” which is supposed to move every- 
thing American. But Philip Towers is not to be taken 
as a typical New York editor any more than Jessica 
Doane is to be looked upon as a typical reviewer, and 


. the book in which their romance is set forth in their: 
_ own letters though dealing much with modern life and 


literature is really an idyllic story. The book is full of 
thought and fancy and will please all readers who prefer 


' these rarer qualities rather than bustle and incident. 


It is a gracious and companionable book. Pity it is. 
that the volume was sent out in such a meretricious. 
cover—patterned as with a discarded wall-paper. 


‘* The Greatness of Josiah Porlick.”” London: Murray.. 
1904. 6s. 


This anonymous novel, written with considerable- 
power and insight, is something in the nature of a. 


satire on material success. Josiah Porlick was one of” 


those ‘‘ fortunate ” men—as the world looks upon them 
—who seem to make success of everything that they 
handle in the way of business, but he was unfortunate 
indeed in all subtler senses. The author shows his 
career from start to finish. Ever ready with shrewdness 
to ‘‘ best” his neighbour in perfectly legitimate fashion, 
ever ready to find an adequate reason with which to 
satisfy his conscience over what might be considered. 
sharp practice, ever ready to consider himself the 
favoured of Providence, Josiah Porlick started as junior 
clerk in a provincial bank but passed on from prosperity 
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a princely fortune to the family which he had mostly 
alienated. He is an egoist of a brutal type (‘‘a brute 
with brains’ his niece calls him) which most of us have 
met and he is presented with considerable faithfulness, 
while the satellites of his greatness are no less success- 
fully portrayed. The story is a very careful piece of 
workmanship, simple in ** plot" yet thoroughly interest- 
ing in its illustration of the truth—neatly expressed in 
verses at the beginning of the book—that he who 
grasps at half of life’s good is likely to miss the whole. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ The Great Frenchman and the Littie Genevese.” Translated 
+ from Etienne Dumont’s “ Souvenir sur Mirabeau ” by Lady 
Seymour. London: Duckworth. 1904. 7s. 6d. net. 


Lady Seymour’s translation of Dumont’s work does not strike 
us as very distinguished. She gives us such a rendering as 
this—“ His intellect moved by leaps and bounds, it was a 
vigorous and impetuous torrent”, which is not nice from a 
diterary point of view ; but it was a translation well worth doing, 
and the book ought to find many readers. Dumont was fre- 
quently quoted by Carlyle, who regarded him as a well-meaning 
man with an inflated notion of his own importance ; but as 
Lady Seymour reminds us Macaulay was kinder, declaring 
his account of Mirabeau incomparable. Yet Lady Seymour 
tells us that the book has never before been translated 
into English. It is far more important for students of 
the French Revolution than most of the English books on the 
subject. Dumont’s, if not a brilliant is probably a faithful 
portrait gallery, and besides his chief picture, that of Mirabeau, 
we have lesser ones always interesting of such men as Sieyés 
tthe constitution-monger, Barnave, Camille Desmoulins, and 
the Rolands. There is a chapter called “ Mirabeau and 
‘Egalité’”, but it does not throw much light on the latter. 
The Girondists are dealt with in another chapter. Of the 
most fascinating figure among them, brilliant Vergniaud, 
Dumont has little to tell, but he gives us glimpses of Condorcet 
Gensonné and Brissot which help to fill up gaps left by 
Lamartine. Camille Desmoulins, Dumont regarded as quite 
ignorant and without judgment, but good-hearted. His light 
jests made him notorious. That startling one, which Dumont 
does not mention, when his age was inquired at his trial, is 
unforgetable. He was “excitable, thoughtless ”, says Dumont. 
Carlyle with a masterly touch has left a picture of Barnave on 
the scaffold that cannot fade—stamping his impatient foot with 
his “ This then is my reward!” But it is perhaps not quite the 
true Barnave of “ dull didactic method” and relentless logic— 
a weapon which the far abler and more brilliant Mirabeau 
never possessed—that we just see in these pages. The 
account of the Abbé Sieyés is particularly interesting. Girardin 
said of this remarkable man that he was to his party what the 
mole is to the turf—he burrowed, and upheaved it. In a later 
edition we hope Lady Seymour, who writes a capital preface 
to the volume, will add an index. 


‘“ Blundell Worthies.” By M. L. Banks. 
1904. 


The occasion for the publication of this collection of short 
biographies by different hands is the tercentenary of Blundell’s 
to be celebrated this year. Devonshire as a county is proud of 
its worthies. We had just such a seJection not long since 
included in a book on Exmoor in general: and that chapter 
suffered from the same fault as this book. The lives are rather 
too short to be generally interesting. A little biography is 
.almost as vexing asa little map. It must be fuller of chrono- 
logy and summarised events than our brief knowledge of the 
man will support. It would have been wiser in the account of 
Temple to give more place to his school days, about which the 
world knows little, and less to his after career, of which the 
general knowledge is enough to make this summary almost 
useless, though we found one dictum new tous. Why in the 
photograph of the Exeter memorial pretixed to the chapter on 
Blackmore is the solecism “ This tablet . . . are” immortalised ? 
The Chesneys are briefly and inefficiently sketched ; but it is 
interesting to hear of Sir Charles Chesney’s constant contribu- 
tions to the Press. “ Fortes creantur—” Has not a descen- 
dant been recently editor of the “ Pioneer ” ? 


Chatto and:Windus. 


* Remains of the Prehistoric Age in England.” 
C. A. Windle. 
London : Methuen. 


sy Bertram 
Illustrated by Edith Mary Windle. 
1904. 6d. net. 


Sometimes when we see the prehistoric ages in Britain nicely 
tabled and organised on paper, with interesting even moving 
accounts of the appearance and the habits and wild-beast con- 

, temporaries of the old stone man’and the new stone man, the 
horrid wonder flashes on us whether any of the guesses made by 
so many learned men are at all near the truth. Was there a 
palzolithic man as distinguished from a neolithic man, is the 
-eolithic man and the wood-age ‘nan purely of the over- 


| the Renaissance. 


informed imagination? We take it these honest doubts are 
common at times to ever the prehistoric historians themselves; 
for the deeper they burrow beneath the burial mound and the 
“camp”—which the wisest nearly always place between 
inverted commas—the more they seem to use the great 
“ Possibly ”: their books are indeed books of Possiblys and 
Mights and May-bes. But these doubts do not make the 


subject less deeply interesting. There are so few things 
greatly worth knowing that can be known for sure. Mr. 


Windle in his well-arranged book, full of tables and lists and 
divisions necessarily travels over a good deal of old ground, 
but this is inevitable : he also touches on only a small number 
of prehistoric remains which have been discovered in England. 
But he is clear and thoughtful, and does not over-indulge in 
theory of his own. A certain number of the familiar stone-age 
wood blocks have been used in the illustrating of the book, but 
Mrs. Windle has added some new ones. Seeing that the 
lists of barrows and other remains are not exhaustive, we do 
not see much use in them; but they have been carefully 
verified by Canon Greenwell, a high authority, and others. 


“An Introductory History of England from the Earliest Times 
to the Close of the Middle Ages.” By C. R. L. Fletcher. 
London: Murray. 1904. 7s. 6d. 


t is not quite fortunate when the title of a book is necessarily 
so long that only a portion of it can be put on the cover as in 
this case. “An Introductory History of England” implies a 
sketch of the whole history of the country to recent times, say 
1815 or 1837. Mr. Fletcher's seems to be interesting and 
sensible, though the reader need not expect here such crystal- 
lisation of thought and profound knowledge of the original 
sources as Gardiner gave us in his part of the “An Intreduc- 
tion to the Study of English History”, by Mullinger and him- 
self. Mr. Fletcher is not an “ original source” man ; he frankly 
admits it: but he has read and thought much about the books 
of those who have gone to the sources, and he has been in touch 
with several of the great historians of his day ; with Ranke— 
more or less—with Stubbs and with Gardiner. We like his 
preface, which is very human, and the boys for whom he 
writes will understand the matter easily enough—if they can be 
induced to read it ; but we doubt if they will read it much; they 
give up most of their reading hours to the threepenny or six- 
penny picture magazines and to those awful cricket averages 
and centuries. Mr. Fletcher draws a picture of the Anglo- 
Saxon village, and takes Tubney as an illustration ; it is quite 
right that a Magdalen, Oxford, man should take Tubney. 
Incidentally, he gives us his view that there were more trout 
in the brooks before the Reformation. It is quite true that 
some of the brooks have few trout nowadays ; but, on the other 
hand, some are decidedly overstocked, and the fish grow lean 
and black ; the understocked waters are better than the over- 


stocked. 
“ Histoire de la Littérature francaise classique, 1515-1830. Le 
mouvement de la Renaissance.” Par Ferdinand Brunetiére. 


Paris: Ch. Delagrave. 1gog. 3/7. 50. 


In this little volume, the first of the projected series, M. 
Bruneti¢re attacks his subject with his wonted vigour and 
assurance. As in all his writings there is no evading or talking 
round the subject ; his views are as clear cut as his sentences. 
Sometimes he clears up in an illuminating phrase a situation 
which others have no doubt comprehended but failed to explain. 
How well, for instance, he defines the attitude of the Papacy to 
“It is not that there are two Renaissances, 
a false and a true one, or that the Papacy had not seen how 
much danger there was for religion at the end of this resurrection 
of antiquity. ... What it saw principally in Humanism was 
the retaking possession of the western world by the Latin genius 


, and the domination of the Rome of the Pontiffs succeeding that 


of the Emperors. . . . Finally it saw the realisation of Catholic 
universality henceforth extending its empire even over the ages 
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which had preceded itself.” M. Brunetiére takes Marot, 
Rabelais, Marguerite de Valois, and Calvin as the three pro- 
minent types of the French Renaissance. “All the merits of 
Marot, which are real, are those of a prose writer.” We do not 
think the truth about Marot’s rhymes could have been put 
better or more tersely. 
natural than it had been, but he did not write poetry. The 
essay on Calvin seems to us particularly just and discriminating. 
The services Calvin rendered to French thought were real 


Marot taught French verse to be more | 


enough, though France ultimately rejected his teaching. He | 
arrested that headlong rush towards Paganism anda pure philo- | 


sophy of Nature which seemed to have laid hold of society, but 
in the end Calvin frightened the French and they would have 
none of him or his faith. The excessive Puritanism of his 
soqal régime and his theory that the State should control 


rugged and strong, and moves with the stately inevitable 
march of the tragedians’ dvay«n, the lyrics are often stiffly and 
cumbrously executed in monotonous short and choppy metres, 
with a fidelity to the original which leads, as such over- 
fidelity generally does, to ambiguity. And the special pity ot 
this is that even in the lyrics we find, here and there, short 
passages of great poetic beauty. There is something in the 
work which reminds us of Browning’s version, wherein over- 
conscientiousness led him to surpass his original in rugged- 
ness, but wherein, also, the innate poetry of the man crops out 
in unexpected places. Of course to translate AZschylus is a 
task of enormous difficulty, so enormous that one wonders 


| with a fearful wonder at the hardy souls who here and there 


private morals were in every way alien to the French genius. | 
But in some respects, particularly in writing his “Institution | 


hrétienne” in the national tongue, he performed an imperish- 
able service to French literature: he opened the series of 
religious writers among whom Pascal and Bossuet were his 
splendid successors. 


VERSE TRANSLATIONS OF GREEK 
TRAGEDIES. 


Translated by Gilbert 
1904. IS. net. 


‘The Hippolytus of Euripides.” 
Murray. London: George Allen. 


. This edition is a reprint from Mr. Murray’s larger work, | : ; : 
ian | Cassandra in her prophetic raving cries: 


‘* Hippolytus, Bacchz and Frogs”, published in the “ Athenian 
Drama” series. It is an acting edition for the use of the 
New Century Theatre, which lately produced the play in 
London. 
of Greek authors had led one to think that the art of transla- 
tion had entered upon a new era. Such an idea is fully con- 
firmed by this book, which may be said to be a revelation of 
the possibilities of translation. Since Euripides, like so many 
other characters, is to be whitewashed at last, Mr. Murray’s is 
the one hand ordained to wield the brush. Seriously, these 
two plays show our author in a far more favourable light than 


that in which the majority of his readers have seen him | 


’ heretofore. His sophistical rhetoric, his sophistical ethics are 


transformed to something higher, and the poetic power and | 


warm humanity of the man are brought out with startling 
ividness. 


The “ Hippolytus” is an “uncomfortable play” in a sense, 


A recent study of a batch of verse translations , 


but it is full of poetry and dramatic force, and presents in | 


the ttle-réle a masterly study of fierce young male virginity, a 
skilful counterpart to the divinely feminine virginity of Artemis, 
his guardian goddess. Aphrodité too is strongly sketched. 
She is no mere Olympian figure-head. She is dzemonic— 
elemental—a world-force. Phaedra, her unfortunate victim, 
leave us more’ in doubt. We cannot nicely adjust her moral 
balance. The others are conventional, but well sketched. So 
much for the original, about which little new can be said 
nowadays. But the English version requires more attention. 
And just here, in full flood of praise, we are checked for a 
moment. Mr. Murray, at the end of his perhaps unnecessary 
notes, anticipates the inevitable criticism of the old school of 
scholars by these words, “. .. the ultimate falseness of the 
distinction between classical and romantic. The highest 
‘Poetry has the beauty of both ”. 

In spite, however, of Mr. Murray’s somewhat dogmatic asser- 
~tion, we do not hesitate to say that a rhymed version of the 
phos, such as the present with its Swinburnian suggestion, 
is “ Romantic”, is opposed ‘to “ Classic”, and is therefore out 
of the picture. The contrast of Swinburne’s “Atalanta” 1s 
very striking. But Mr. Murray handles his medium so admir- 
. ably that it would be churlish to press the point. His lyrics 


. are his greatest triumph, wherein he shows a “ curious felicity ” | 
pa, ) 


of diction, an effortless command of the less obvious metres, 
.and an extraordinary grasp of the Hellenic attitude towards 
«the problems of life. 
masterpiece of translation of letter and spirit alike. 
scholarship can come as a surprise to no one, but his poetic 
facility is little short of startling. This being so, it seems a 
pity that he should have allowed himself to rhyme “ear” and 
“ bitterer ”, “ clean” and “ sin”, “ guess ” and “ peace ”. 
No one who has not tried to translate the classic master- 


essay it. Conington, Kennedy, Morshead, Browning, Anna 
Swanwick, can any say from his heart that one of these is 
“Eschylus? schylus, like Bottom, has been “translated 
indeed”. But it is an ambiguous phrase. FitzGerald’s fine 
paraphrase is too free to be considered here. Perhaps, after 
all, the present version may take its place with the others ; it 
is certainly and naturally as scholarly as any, and more so 
than some. But there are certain lapses into unlovely prose 
which must be noted. Inthe description of the beacon-fires, 
otherwise very good :— 


“ The watchman did not turn his back upon _ 
The bright far-travelled stranger, honouring it 
By burning twice as much as those before.” 


Again, Clytaemnestra says of Cassandra in the car: 
“IT cannot dance attendance on her here.’ 


“ She gores him, and he falls in the watery ambuscade, 
I tell you the hap of the murderous bathroom.” 


We have spoken enough of the faults, and it is very pleasant to 
turn to the brighter side ; there are some beautiful passages 
not only in the blank verse, but in the choric portions. 


“ After-lure of sweet libation, 
After-lure of lamentation, 
Tears shed day by day 
Nought shall charm away 
The persistent wrath, I wot, 
Of sacrifice where fire was not.” 


And then the most pathetic passage of the play ; which is too 
long to quote entirely, and too good to spoil by cutting ; the 
lines describing the vain grief of Menelaus after Helen’s flight. 
The whole of this passage is most admirably done ; the fidelity 
to the Greek has not here been allowed to obscure the meaning. 
Agamemnon’s opening speech is excellent, as indeed the blank 
verse is all through. The book is worth reading for the sake 
of the “purple patches”, and it would have been a pleasant 
task to praise it unreservedly. 
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as done. 
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By Edward Thring. 


“The Agamemnon of schylus.” 
10s. 6d. net. 


Westminster : Constable. 1904. 


This beautifully got up little book is a translation into | 


English verse of Zschylus’ masterpiece, by the late Head- 
master of Uppingham, edited, with a touching and sympathetic 
preface, by his son. It is, on the whole, a very puzzling piece 
- of work... It is so curiously uneven. The blank verse i 
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DEPOSITS FOR SAFE KEEPING Srom §8. 
Special arrangements made for storing Property during owner's temporary absence. 
DEPOSIT BANK: 
Money received cn deposit for short periods at 24 per cent. interest. 


PROPRIETORS— 


THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT 
AND OFFICES COMPANY, Limited. 


Visitors are invited to inspect the Safe Deposit, which is open free from 9 A M. 
to 6 p.m. Descriptive Prospectus and full particulars may be obtained from 
E. Vincent Evans, Manager and Secretary. 


63-4 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
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AN AFTERNOON IN A “GARDEN CITY.” 


Costing Little. Easily Accessible. Lovely Country Scenery. 
And araong ‘* God's Little Children.” 


TO-DAY (SATURDAY) tféth July, 1904 (D.V.), at the 


GIRLS’ VILLAGE HOMES, BARKINGSIDE, ILFORD, ESSEX. 
Open from 11 A.M. to 8 P.M., 
BEING THE 
38TH Anema, MEETING AND FOUNDERS’ DAY OF THE of 


TIONAL WAIFS’ ASSOCIATION 
(Dr. Barnardo's Homes). 


LORD BRASSEY will take the Chair at 3.30 p.m. 


The President will be accompanied by LADY BRASSEY, and sup- 
ported by, among others, The Right Rev. The BISHOP OF ST. 

ALBA ANS, D.D.; Lady oe His Excellency the SIAMESE } 

AMBASSADOR: Sir NRY BEMROSE; Lord LEVEDEN; | 

Lady LONDESBOROUGH ; Very _.. the DEAN OF NORW ICH, 


D.D.; Honble. E. M.P. Rev. GEOR 


HANSON, D.D.; tain RICHARD’ RIGG, M.P.; WILLIAM | 
McCALL, Esq.; CRAWFORD SMITH, Esq., M.P.: Rev. 
Canon FLEMING, B.D. ; | Colonel MARTIN FROBISHER: 

| 


LOUIS_ SINCLAIR, + M.P.; WILLIAM FRY, Esq.: aes 
NEWBERRY: Colonel WELLESLEY ROBINSON, | C.B.; 


LLANGATTOCK; FENWICK S TTS, Esq.; TH EODORE 
HOWARD, Esq. ; and ARTHUR BALLANCE, Esq. 
H.R.H. PRINCESS HENRY OF BATTENBERG 
has graciously promised to be present, and to RECEIVE PURSES ; } 

Declare several New Buildings Open ; and to Present Prizes to the Oider 

Girls now in service. 


The varied engagements of the day will include 
A SERVICE OF PRAISE IN THE CHILDREN’S CHURCH at 


11,30 A.M. | — 
3 | = 

} 


EIGHT NEW COTTAGES will be opened ; also 

ASANATORIUM FOR LITTLE CONSUMPTIVES. 

TWENTY WORKSHOPS will be in full swing all day, » epemned b 
Trained Boys and Girls from the Homes. There will IUSICA 
DRILLS by Boys and Girls; a MAYPOLE ON THE V ILLAGE 


ay and GYMNASTICS by Boys. A SPECIAL SQUAD 
OF LITTLE HANDY MEN will be present from the WATTS | 
NAVAL TRAINING SCHOOL. Life-Saving from a wreck by | 
Rocket Apparatus. A party of 4:0 YOUNG EMIGRANTS to e e 9 
SAIL FOR CANADA (D.V week say FARE- 
WELL. There will also HORUS SINGING in the 
ORCHESTRA and ELO UENT SHORT ADDRESSES BY 
WELL-KNOWN SPEAKERS. 
REFRESHMENTS.—An excellent Cold Meat Luncheon can be obtained 
(2s. 6d. and 1s. 6d.) on the grounds at any hour from 12 noon 27 and 29 Brook Street. 
a 5 P.M. Tea(gd.) available all day long; also Ices and Mineral 
aters. 
Admission—ONE SHILLING. CHILDREN (under 12) SIXPENCE. 


GEORGE CODE, Honorary Secretary. | 
HEAD OFFICES OF NATIONAL INCORPORATED WAIFS, | ONDON W 
ASSOCIATION (DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES), 
18 to 26 Stepney Causeway, London, E. 


‘¢ There is sorrow on the Sea.” 
IF YOU DRINK SODA WATER, DRINK THE BEST. 


THe SHIPWRECKED 
Fishermen and MARINERS’ 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 
instantly cared for and sent home; the | 
Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought | 
out and succoured ; the distressed Seafarer, 
of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

VERY URGENTLY NEEDED 

President: THE Eart CADOGAN, K.G. 
Chairman : 
Rear-Apmirat W. F. S. MANN. 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, E:q. 

26 Suffolk St., Pall Mall East, London, S.W, 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


REAL HAMBURG GROUND 


opP RAzo 


ESTABLISHED 1851. NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
per cen RE Black Handle .. .. 56 | Pr. Ivory Handles in 
. t. INTE sT Ivory Handle .. - 76 Russia Leather Case 21/- 
allowed on Deposit Accounts Repayable on demand. Kropp OUPLEX STROP 7/6 | Kropp Strop Paste .. 6d. 


Wholesale: Osnorne, & Co., Lonpon, W. 


per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Current Accounts on Se monthly balances when not drawn 
ow £100. 
Advances made to Customers, and all General Banking Business transacted. 
Apply C. F. RAVENCROFT, Secretary, 
Southampton Buildings, High Holborn, W.C. 


LACKBEETLES or COCKROACHES cleared with 
BLATTIS, the Union poe now used for seven years everywhere with 
unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed the oo 
of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, PR 
Tins, 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 48. 6d. post free. —HEWIT, 66 Division Street, Sheffield. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE — | 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. R. ANDERSON & CO. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the | BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
above COLONIES, J ; 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT. SAID and COL 
Managers | GREEN & ANDERSON & CO., } Fenchurch Avenue, London 


For e apply. to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, j 
the ch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, s.w. | Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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MACMILLAN & GO.’S LIST. 


*«The most interesting publication that has appeared for some time 
in connection with the Far Eastern struggle.” —.Vorning Post. 

“* Quite fascinating reading. Indeed, it would have been difficult 
to pack into a volume of the same size more illuminating material for 


the understanding of the present situation in the Far East.”— 
Sunday Sun. 


Important New Work on Manchuria. 


MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. 


Being Letters from Manchuria written 
during the Autumn of 1903. 


With Map and Illustrations. 8vo. tos. net. 


the balance even.” —-Atheneum, 
‘Without hesitation, Mr. Weale’s book may be pronounced to be 


the most complete and illuminating that has yet appeared on the | 


Russian occupation of Manchuria.”—Daily News. 


WAR AND NEUTRALITY IN THE 
FAR EAST. 


By T. J. LAWRENCE, M.A., LL.D. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE NORTHERN TRIBES OF 
CENTRAL AUSTRALIA. 


By Prof. BALDWIN SPENCER, C.M.G., M.A., F.R.S., and 
F. J. GILLEN, Special Magistrate and Sub-lrotector of the 
Aborigines, Authors of ‘‘ The Native Tribes of Central Australia.” 

With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 


A thenaum.—* The merits of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen’s new book, as of their 
former work, ‘ Native Tribes of Central Australia,’ cannot be exaggerated....... 
Invaluable and indispensable contribution to the science of :nan.” 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. NEW SERIES. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS. Crown 8vo. gilt top, 2s. net. 
Globe. —‘ A memoir of great interest.” 


MACMILLAN and -CO., Limited, London. 


NOW READY. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 399. JULY, 1904. 6s. 


1. THE MEANING OF LITERARY HISTORY, By O iver Etrton. 

2. GIOTTO AND EARLY ITALIAN ART. 

3. RECENT LIGHTS ON ANCIENT EGYPT. 

4 ey THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 


R. Moztey. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 

Romney : a Biographical and Critical Essay, with a complete Catalogue 
Raisonné of his Works (Humphry Ward and W. Roberts, 
2vols.) Agnew. £8 8s. 

Titian (Georg Gronau). Duckworth. 75. 6d. net. 

*¢ Little Books on Art ” :—Rembrandt (Elizabeth A. Sharp). Methuen, 
2s. 6d. net. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

English Men of Letters :— Maria Edgeworth (Hon. Emily Lawless), 
Macmillan. 2s. net. 

FICTION. 

Captain Fortune (H. B. Marriott Watson). Methuen. 6s. 

The Bright Face of Danger (R. N. Stephens), 6s. ; Jezebel’s Husband 
(Mark Ashton), 6s.; The Blue Fox (W. H. Helm), 35. 6d, 
Nash. 

The City of Mystery (Archibald Clavering Gunter). Ward, Lock. 65, 

Missing Ladyland (James Alfred). Grant Richards. 65. 

Perronelle (Valentia Hawtrey). John Lane. 6s. 

Yvette (Guy de Maupassant. Translated by A. G.). Duckworth. 65. 


HIsTORY. 
Dukes and Poets in Ferrara (Edmund G. Gardner). Constable. 18s, 
net. 
The American Colonies in the 17th century (Herbert L. Osgood. 2 
vols.) Macmillan. 21s. net. 


Law. 


War and Neutrality in the Far East (T. J. Lawrence). Macmillan. 
5. 6d. net. 

Shecations in Advocacy (Richard Harris. Fourth Edition). Stevens 
and Haynes. 

Women’s Industries in Liverpool (A. Harrison). Williams and 
Norgate. 3s. 

Servants and Masters: The Law of Disputes, Rights, and Remedies 
(By a Barrister. Third Edition.) Horace Cox. 1s. 

A Digest of the Law Relating to the Easement of Light (Edward 
Stanley Roscoe). Stevens and Haynes. 7s. 6d. 

The Law of Banking (Heber Hart). Stevens and Sons. jos. 


NATURAL HIsTORY AND SPorT. 
In the King’s County (E. Kay Robinson). Isbister. 6s. 
The Natural History of Some Common Animals (Oswald H. Latter). 
Cambridge: at the University Press. 5s. net. 
Modern Lawn Tennis (I’. A. Vaile). Heinemann. 6s. net. 
Earth’s Enigmas (Charles G. D. Roberts). Duckworth. 5s. net. 


| The Natural History of Animals (J. R. Ainsworth Davis. Half-vol. 


VII). Gresham Publishing Co. 7s. net. 


REPRINTS. 
The Friend (Samuel Taylor Coleridge) ; Essays and Representative 
Men(Emerson). Bell. 2s. net. 
The Works of Mark Rutherford :—Autobiography ; The Revolution 
in Tanner’s Lane ; Deliverance. Unwin. Is. net each. 


_ Hamlet (Shakespeare). Bell. 15, 6d. net. 


s. A GREAT FRENCH SCHOLAR: GASTON PARIS. By W. P. Ker. | 


6. THE SLEEPING SICKNESS. By E. Ray Lanxester. (Illustrated.) 
7. THE LAWS OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 

8. THE NOVELS OF SIR A. CONAN DOYLE. 

9. THE TSAR. 

zo. INDIA UNDER LORD CURZON. 


a1. THE LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY OF HERBERT SPENCER. By | 


A. S. Princie-Pattison. 
12, THE JAPANESE REVOLUTION. 
23». THE MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 409. JULY, 1904, 8vo. price 6s. 


FRANCE IN AFRICA. 

THE DIARY OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 

LIFE IN THE UNIVERSE. 

THE HISTORY OF MAGIC DURING THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 
ENGLAND IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD AND INSULARITY. 

THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 

THE PATHWAY TO REALITY. 

SIR JOHN DAVIS. 

THE LIQUOR LAWS AND THE LICENSING BILL. 
THE RETURN TO PROTECTION. 


| Carro 


Boston, Mass. (W.S.A) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. | 


go 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
The Problem of Existence (Manmath C. Mallik). Unwin. tos. 6d. 
The Ethics of the Greek Philosophers : Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle 
(Professor James H. Hyslop). Higgins and Co. 


THEOLOGY. 


Common Thoughts on Serious Subjects (Chester Macnaghten. New 
and Revised Edition). Unit Library. 2s. 6d. net. 


VERSE. 
Broccliande: Légende dramatique en quatre actes et en vers (par 
Georges Chesley). Paris: Fontemoing. 3/7. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Chess, A Handbook of (Rev. W. Chinn. Part II.). Birmingham : 
Published by the Author. 2s. 6. net. 

Classical and Foreign Quotations (W. Francis H. King). Whitaker. 
6s. net. 

Collections of Proverbs, Folk-Lore and Superstitions, &c. (Vincent 
Stuckey Lean. 5 vols.) Arrowsmith. £5 5s.net. 


NOTICE. 
Lhe SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 


abroad :— 
+ The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 
Messrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 


Paris . 


” . . 


. . 


” . . 


BRUSSELS . 


BERLIN W.-H. Kahl, Jagerstrasse 7 

VIENNA. Messrs. Gerold 8 St tz. 
Bupa-PestH A. Lappert. 

Rome. ‘ Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
MApRID Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 


Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 

Schick's Library. 

The Anglo-American Bookselling Depét. 

The International News Company, 83 & 85 Duane St. 

Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 

The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 

ontreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 

A. T. Chapman, 2407 St. Cathazine Street. 


CONSTANTINOPLE . 
. 


New York 
Toronto, CANADA. . 


” 
MontTreat, CANADA 
” ” 
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NOW READY. 
At all Booksellers’, Bookstalls, and Libraries, 


Price 6s. 


THE REVEREND JACK. 


By NAUNTON COVERTSIDE 


(Naunton Davies), Author of ‘Chester Cresswell,” ‘* The Secret of 

a Hollow Tree,” ‘‘ A Tale of the Commonwealth,” | 

** The King’s Guide.” 

From the late DEAN FARRAR. 

“TI have read ‘The Reverend Jack’ with deep interest, and trust that it will 

meet with well-deserved success. found it much more interesting than a vast 

number of stories which are daily being published, and, as far as I am capable of 
forming an opinion, I think it ought to succeed.”"—F. W. Farrar. 

“The book is clever and strong, well worked out, and carefully written. With 

such qualities as these to recommend it, it deserves and can hardly fail to secure a 

wide popularity.” —Glasgow Herald. 


THE ABC OF GOLF. 
By A. J. ROBERTSON. 


Contains Full Directions for Playing the Game and Complete List of 
Ruies. Illustrated. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING ONLY. 


BACK NUMBERS. 


A Collection of Poems that have appeared occasionally in 
The Onlooker. 

By DENIS DOUVAL. 

24mo. Paper covers in two Colours. Price Is. 


** Smart parodies...... There is a capital swing about them.” 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph. | 


THE ABC BRIDGE SCORING “*::... BLOCKS. 
Size 74 by 44. 
The best, simplest, and plainest Scoring Tablet in the market, 
with Pencil complete. 


Post free, price 8d., or 7s. per dozen. 


H. J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


NOW READY. 


SUMMER SPECIAL NUMBER 


OF 


TO-DAY.” 


At all Newsagents and Bookstalls, 


SOME CONTENTS— 


The Vanishing Gentieman, 
By I. ZANGWILL. 


Van Wagener’s Motor Cycle, 
By W. L. ALDEN. 


Melbourne Days, 
By ARTHUR LYNCH. 


The Lamia, A Story, 


By ERNEST RYLAND. 


The President’s Ring, 


By LADBROKE BLACK AND Ropert Lynn. 


The Lay of the Last Cardinal, 
By SYDNEY ALLNUTT. 


The Love of Nature, 
By W. L.” 


Maurice Hewlett: An Examination, 
By SIDNEY WISNOM. 


Price 2d. NOW READY. Price 2d. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, July 20, and Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS selected from the Libraries of the late 
T. G. Kance, Esq. ; the late Henry Ross, Esq., F.S.A.; C. J. Fitch, Esq. ; John 
A. E. Rayner, Esq. ; Lady Kennard, and others. Comprising Works in the 
various branches of Literature, Contemporary and later. Works. on the French 
Revolution, First Editions of Modern Authors, Archeological and Fine Art 
Publications, County Histories and Local Topography, Works illustrated by 
George Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Bewick, Woodward, H. K. Browne, &c. ; 
books of Prints, Engravings, and Portraits, Annals of Sporting, and other illus- 
trated Sporting Books, Illustrated Granger, an i g Autograph Letter of 


Robert Burns, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE ENGRAVINGS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 25, and Following Day, at one o'clock pre- 
cisely, VALUABLE ENGRAVINGS, comprising Fine Mezzotint Portraits of 
Ladies, including the Honble. Mrs. Beresford, after G. Romney; Master Crewe as 
Henry VIII., after Sir J. Reynolds, brilliant first state; Lady Hamilton as a 
Bacchante ; Duchess of Cumberland, after Gainsborough; and others after J. 
Hoppner ; Fancy Subjects of the English School, by G. Morland, A. Kauffman, 
W. R. Bigg, J. Ward, F. Bartolozzi, R. Earlom, &c., some printed in colours ; 
Portraits by Samuel Cousins, after Sir T. Lawrence; Etchings by J. M. Whistler, 
a collection of proofs of the destroyed plates. Arundel Society Publications, 
51 Plates from J. M. W. Turner's “ Liber Studiorum ;” Drawings in Water-colours 
by David Roberts, G. Chambers, Sir D. Wilkie, J. Girtin, and others, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN COLONIES, AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number, post free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. & 
Telegraphic Address: BooKMEN, Lonpon. Codes : Unicope and A B C. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
E. GEORGE & SONS, Booksellers, 


| And DEALERS IN LITERARY and other JOURNALS and REVIEWS, and 


PUBLICATIONS of LEARNED and SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 
AGENTS FOR BRITISH, FOREIGN, AND COLONIAL LIBRARIES, 
INSTITUTIONS AND PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS. 

CURRENT CATALOQUES SENT POST FREE on Application. BOOKS SOUGHT FOR. 
Correspondence Invited. All communications answered. 
LIBRARIES OR SMALL COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS PURCHASED, 
IN TOWN OR COUNTRY FOR CASH. 


All orders promptly executed. Established 1320, 


151 WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LONDON, E. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


Subscriptions from One Guinea per annum. 
Can be entered at any date for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS. 


A New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue is 
now ready. Post Free on Application. 


This CATALOGUE comprises the SURPLUS COPIES of 
MANY LEADING BOOKS of the PAST and PRESENT 


| SEASONS at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LIMITED, 


30 to 34 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London; and at 
Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, WEST KENSINCTON. 


A N EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD at the 
above School on TUESDAY, September 6th, 1904, and on the following , 
a for filling up about 20 vacancies on the foundation. 
ull particulars of the Examination can be obtained on 


lication to the Bursar. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


(University of London.) 
HE WINTER SESSION commences on Monday, 


October 3rd. Entrance Scholarships of the combined value of £410 are 
offered for competition annually in September. 
_ For particulars as to Entrance Scho! ips, special classes for preliminary Scien- * 
tific M.B. (Lond.), prospectuses of Medical : and Dental Schools, Regulations for 
residence in the College, new scheme for payment of composition fees, &c., apply 
personally or by letter to the Dean, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


POLLO THEATRE. _ Sole Proprietor, Henry 
LowENFELD. Lessee and Manager, Tom B, Davis. Mr. Georce ° 
EpwarbDEs’ SEASON. Every Evening at 2.15. VERONIQUE. Matinée 


every Wednesday at 2.0. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 tills. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 
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‘When Did It Happen ? 


As the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA is essential to the student who wants 
essays and lengthy dissertations on every subject, so Haydn’s is essential to the man 


who knows his subject thoroughly but may be in doubt as to a fact or a date, 
Dates are the most elusive of the things a man wants to know. He may remember 
the year of Agincourt and forget that of Waterloo: yet it may be important to the 
point he wishes to make to know both. He turns to Haydn. He may recollect that 
the Indian Mutiny occurred in 1857, but is he sure when the mutiny on board the 
Bounty took place? He may be dealing with great fires—he can recall several such 
as the fire of London in 1666, but innumerable outbreaks of the first magnitude he 
cannot be sure about, Haydn’s will remind him. 


Haydn’s in a word presents KNOWLEDGE in a NoutsueE.t. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY DATES. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD EDITION, brought up to the beginning of 1904, is 


A COMPLETE RECORD of all TIMES AND NATIONS 


COMPRISING 
Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient, Medieval, and Modern—Nations and their Governments, Laws, 
Institutions, Manners, and Customs—The Origin, Development, and Progress of Arts, Sciences, 
haws, and Learning—The Civil, Military, Religious, Moral, and Philanthropic Institutions of various 
Nations in the different Epochs. 


WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE HISTORY AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Indispensable to Editors, Authors, Journalists, 
Schoolmasters, Librarians, Ministers, Lawyers, 
M.P.’s, Business Men, and Public Men generally. 


HAYDN’S HAS NO RIVAL. 


The Times says: “‘Haypy’s Dictionary oF Dates’ is the most Universal Book of 
Reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the English language.” 


Now Offered for the first time on the Instalment System. 


The Prices are: Medium 8vo. cloth, 21s,; Half Calf, 25s.; Full or Tree Calf, 31s. 6d. 


The Work will be sent to you at once for Ss. down. (together with the accompanying 
COUPON : 


To the SATURDAY REVIEW, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Please send me One Copy of ‘*HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES,” cloth, for which I enclose §s., and agree 
{9 pay Five Monthly Instalments of 3s. 6d. each.* I undertake not to part with the work till the payments are complete. 


* Tf the purchaser wishes to have either of the better bindings, the first payment must be 6s. 6d. or 75. 6d., and the instalnents 
increased to either 45. or 55. 
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GREDIT FONCIER OF MAURITIUS. 


Tue fortieth ordinary general! meeting of the Crédit Foncier of 
Mauritius, Limited, was held on Monday, at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
E.C., Lord Stanmore, G.C.M.G. (Chairman of the Company), presiding. 

The Manager and Secretary (Mr. Alfred G. Dick) read the notice con- 
vening the meeting. 

The Chairman, having read the auditors’ certificate, said: The past 
year will ever be remembered by all connected with the sugar industry in 
Mauritius as one of great disappointments. When I had the pleasure 
of addressing you last year, my colleagues and myself were looking 
forward with hope to the crop which was then about to commence, and 
which promised to be one of the finest ever registered. It wasso. The 
crop of last year was the largest ever recorded in Mauritius. But while 
our anticipations on this head were fully realised, our confident expecta- 
tien that the price of sugar was about to rise has been as completely dis- 
appointed. Prices gradually fell away until, after a short time, it was | 
difficult to sell at all, and the average price finally obtained for our sugars 
was certainly the lowest ever secured. Most estates, notwithstanding, 
made a profit on the past year's working, but not by any means of 
sufficient amount to make good even partially the losses incurred in the 
previous year, which was that of the cattle plague. As a consequence, the 
financial crisis became more acute than ever, and if the Government had 
insisted on the payment at due date (3oth ult.) of the instalment due of 
the loan made to planters, the situation would have been yet further | 
aggravated, and the consequences would have been disastrous to the 
cotony. We are grateful to the Government for having granted 
the indulgence asked for. The directors greatly regret their in- 
ability to pay any dividend for the past year. The causes 
of that inability have been fully explained in the report pre- 
sented to you. It is most difficult to gauge the prospects for the 
coming year. Up to the present money is in as great demand as ever. 
Everything depends on the next crop, which is not expected to be as large 
as last year's, and on the prices likely to be obtained for our produce. “The 
general feeling appears to be that sugars will gradually, though perhaps | 
slowly, improve in price. I sincerely trust it may turn out to be so, and 
that I may have decidedly better accounts to lay before you next year. 
With your permission, I will now briefly run through the balance-sheet 
and profit and loss account, and call your attention to those figures which 
differ from last year's. Under capital and liabilities, preference stocks 
show a slight increase of £30. Debentures, terminable, have been further 
reduted by £28,110, and only amount to £15,620, while debenture stock 
has increased by £6 s00, and stands at £382,468. The two together 
show a reduction of £1,910. Sundry creditors, London, show a decrease 
of £17,635, and in Mauritius an increase of £8,991; prior charges on 
mortgage properties in course of repayment a decrease of £7,827; ad- 
vances on sugar a decrease of £14,175. A new item, Government 
advances in aid 1903, appears in the accounts. This amount, £45,103, 
had to be borrowed to enable the Company to give some of its cients the 
assistance of which they were in absolute need for the upkeep of their 
estates. One-half of the amount borrowed was to have been repaid on 
the 30th ult., but, owing to the continued financial crisis, the Government , 
has consented to an extension of time Bills payable, Mauritius, 
show an increase of £15,000. Exchange fund remains as before at 
£210,000. ‘Turning to the creditor side of the balance-sheet, mortgages 
and loans in Mauritius, including accrued interest, show a reduction of 
£49,935. Properties sold, balance of prices, and business premises are | 
‘as before. Properties held by the Company, £25,648. Owing to the | 
<leath of the owner, the Company had to take over an estate the working , 
of which entailed a loss to the Company of £2,573, as shown in the profit 
and loss account; but I am pleased to be able to tell you that the estate 
‘has since been disposed of. Cash at bankers’ and in hand, London and 
Mauritius, shows a decrease of £6,421. We had in transit from Mauritius 
bills for £12,500, which were received in due course. Debtors in London 
and Mauritius have increased by £12,334, and overdue annuities in 
respect of loans by £24,058, while advances on account of various estates 
have decreased by £19,460. The item debenture charges now disappears 
frem the accounts, having been written off, while debenture stock ex- 
penses are reduced from £5,221 to £4,720. Coming to the profit and 
loss account, on the expenditure side, current expenses, London and 
Mauritius, are £136 less. Interest on debenture stock and debentures, 
debenture charges sinking fund, and debenture-stock expenses are prac- 
tically the same—an increase of £3. Cost of Government advances in 
aid amount to £1,534, and charges on shipments of specie from Calcutta 
£932. The loss by exchange is less by £9,180, owing to the remittances | 
last year having only amounted to £22,250, as against £40,000 in the pre- 
vious year. I have already alluded to the loss of £2,573 incurred in working 
the estate which the Company, unfortunately, had to take over, but which 
has since been disposed of. Turning to the other side, the directors feel 
that it would be improper to show as profit sums which may prove not to 
be recoverable, and, owing to their consequent decision not to take credit 
in the accounts for the whole of the interest and management fees which 
have accrued, but not been received during the year, the gross income of | 
the year shows the serious reduction of nearly £30,000. We have usually 
placed to our credit the whoie amount in which those to whom we have 
made advances stand indebted to us. We do not think that we are 
entitled to do this in the present position of affairs ; for we have every 
reason to believe that a portion of these advances will prove to be irre- 
coverable. We have therefore not taken account for any interest of a 
doubtful nature not absolutely received. 1 beg to move: ‘' That the 
report of the directors and statement of accounts to December 31, 1903, 
be received and adopted.” 

Sir Charles Lister Ryan, K.C.B., seconded the resolution. 

The Chairman, in reply to questions, said it was not possible as yet to 
estimate accurately the value of certain of their properties, owing to the 
«depression which had been caused by the cattle plague. They were com- 
pelled to ship specie from India, owing to the absolute lack of silver coin 
in the colony, and, so far from the Company being able to get any 
assistance from the Government in this direction, the authorities were 
exceedingly obliged to them for having introduced the specie into the 
colony. 

Sir Raymond West said it was quite clear, owing to the estimated value 
of the rupee, that the shareholders were not able to determine the position 
of the Company exactly by the balance-sheet and profit and loss account. 
He suggested that the Board should be strengthened by the addition of 
ope or two good business men, and that a member of the London 
«lirectorate should visit the island periodically. 

The Chairman assured the shareholders that all suggestions made by 
them would, as in the past, receive the careful attention of the board. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
Directors, on the motion of Sir Raymond West, seconded by Mr. Dodds. 


WARING AND GILLOW. | 


HE seventh annual general meeting of Waring and 
Gillow, Limited, was held on Thursday, at the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, Moorgate Place, E.C., under the presidency of Mr. S. J. Waring, jun. 
The Secretary (Mr. J. Ritson) having read the notice convening the meeting and 
the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said: I am glad to be able to again congratulate the shareholders 
on a record of favourable result. The report and balance-sheet will, I think, 
speak for themselves. The net profit for 1903, independent of the dividends on our 
holding in Hampton and Sons, Limited, was about £7,000 in excess of the previous 
year, thus maintaining, in a period of c »mmercial depression, that consistent progress 
with which the business has been continuously identified. It should be very 
gratifying to you, as shareholders, that during a year when so many of the 
leading concerns in the country have showed a shrinkage, both in returns and in 
profits, we should not only have held our own, but should have been able to increase 
our turnover and our profits. Last year I pointed out the systematic growth of our 
net profits year by year—namely, from £77,155 for 1920 to £86,201 for 1901, and to 
£101,927 for 1902 ; and this progressive record is maintained in the figure for 1903, 
which is £1¢8,901. We are, as you will see, adding another £10,000 to the reserve 
fund (which now stands at £100,070), in accordance with the settled policy of 
building securely, as well as rapidly, which has been adopted since the incorpora 
tion of the firm, and we carry forward the sum of £13,159. These results have 
been obtained in our present limited premises, and it is not, I trust, unduly 
sanguine for me to say that they should augur favourably for the future of 
the Company when we occupy the new building in course of erection, and 
enjoy the facilities of which we now so much feel the want. I should here 
explain that the delay which has occurred in the issuing of the report has been 
largely due to two circumstances ; in the first place, your directors have been for 
some time occupied in the negctiations resulting in the Waring-White combination, 
to which I will allude later on ; and, in the second place, we were anxious to be in 
a position to give you some degree of assurance with regard to the completion of 
the new building. We have been greatly hindered by injunctions, and other legal 
proceedings, in connection with the questions of light and air; but notwith- 
standing the difficulties that have been interposed, and the delay that has been 
caused by the proceedings referred to, very substantial progress has been made 
with the building, and we hope that another twelve months will see the practical 
completion of what will, without doubt, be not only a remarkable emporium 
devoted to everything connected with decorative art, but also an architectural 
ornament to the West End. The specific object of these new premises 
will be to show the public that the days of bad design and faulty 
workmanship are over, and that the most inexpensive work can be pro- 
duced in perfect design and sound workmanship. It is our intention that 
for those who wish for an attractive home, with every object pleasant to the 
eye, no establishment will be able to excel ours, and you will easily compre- 
hend this from the following facts: that we have already a studio which enjoys a 
high reputation, and in our factories at Hammersmith, Liverpool, and Lancaster 
unsurpassed manufacturing facilities ; also, that we shall have showrooms with a 
floor space of approximately eight acres, furnished and equipped with a stock 
comprising every variety of style at every range of price, and with specimen 
interiors suitable for the flat, the villa, or the mansion. I may add that our 
new premises will be equipped with waiting-rooms, conversation-rooms, refresh- 
ment-rooms, post and telephone offices, theatre and entertainment booking-offices, 
and every convenience that up-to-date experience can devise. Your directors have 
studied European and American methods to ascertain every good feature that 


| exists, and to embody it in their new establishment. Hence, if spirited endeavour, 


based upon a long experience of our business and a desire to give the public the 
bes:, count for anything, we may venture to look forward to that success which 
thoughtfully conceived and carefully carried out measures should ensure. 

With regard to the Waring-White combination, the report will have informed you 
that we hold half the capital of that company. We have perceived for some time 
past that, with the large building contracts on hand and in prospect, a completely 
equipped organisation, combining American energy and resourcefulness wah British 
thoroughness and stability, was a necessity. It was not an easy matter to find the 
exact kind of co-operation we wanted, or the most suitable men for the supervision 
and control of very large contracts. We consider, therefore, and we trust that you will 
be of the same opinion, that we have been extremely fortunate in being able to 
effect such an arrangement as has been notified with the well-known contracting 
firm of J. G. White and Co., and also to secure as managing director a gentleman 
of the large and successful experience enjoyed by Mr. Denell. This Company 
will take up purely constructive work, and there is no contract too large for it to 
undertake and carry through with vigour and efficiency. When it is considered 
that we have on hand contracts and works approximating £1,500,000 sterling, in- 
cluding the great Ritz Hotel in Piccadilly, which is expected, in every respect of 
construction, arrangement, decoration, and organisation, to be the high-water mark 
in hotels for some years to come, and the new premises of the International 
Mercantile Marine Company, which, si d in the triangle adjoining Trafalgar 
Square—probably the most central site in London — will be commanding and 
even monumental in their architectural effect, it must be obvious that the work 
entrusted to the Waring-White Company will be of signal interest. The extension 
of the Paris branch, referred to in last year’s report, has been followed, I am glad 
to say, by most favourable results, the Continental business transacted at this branch 
showing a considerable increase. To those shareholders who are likely to be in 
Paris it may be interesting to know that the premises are i diately opposite the 
Opera House, at the corner of the Boulevard Haussmann, and will prove well worth 
a visit of inspection. 

I should like to say, however, that the same artistic principles are applied to 
the simplest scheme of decoration which we undertake. We venture to claim that 
no firm in the world brings such a degree of artistic merit and comprehensive 
grasp to bear upon all its undertakings, whether palaces, theatres, mansions, offices, 
hotels, public buildings, clubs, private houses, or inexpensive flats, as that with 
which, as shareholders, you are associated. The ideal at which we aimed in the 
early days of our history has been steadily and constantly kept in view, with an 
unwavering confidence that the pursuit of art combined with utility, and taste 
united to economy, must inevitably prevail. We may, indeed, be thankful that in 
these somewhat depressed times we can look forward to keeping our works fully 
employed for the next two years with orders already in hand. I now beg tu move 
the adoption of the report and accounts, as submitted and certified by the auditors ; 
the confirmation and approval of the payment of the dividend on the cumulative 
ordinary shares for six months ended December 31, 1903 ; the carrying to reserve 
ofasum cf £10,000 (making a total reserve fund of £100,000), and the carrying 
forward to the current year of the balance of £13,189. 

Mr. Herbage seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously, 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the proceedings. 
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CROWN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, LTD. 


Mr. W. H. Rocers presided at the fourteenth annual ordinary 
general meeting of shareholders, held in the Board Room of Explora- 
tion Buildings, Johannesburg, on Tuesday, 7th June, 1904. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Accounts and Report, 
said :—Gentlemen,—It is again a pleasure to me to preside at 
this the fourteenth annual meeting of your Company. 1 can 
heartily congratulate you upon the results obtained. This will pro- 
bably be the last time in which I shall have the pleasure of repre- 
senting you in my capacity as Chairman of the Company, as, acting 
on medical advice, I am giving up all my chairmanships. You will 

uite understand my feelings in the matter, especially in regard to 
this Company, with which I have been connected since its inception. 
The gross revenue from the mining operations for the year was 
£589,565 11s. 11d., and working costs were £309,279 17s. 7d. ; to 
this must be added the amount paid to the Government to adjust the 
previous year’s Profit Tax, also the amount due in respect of this tax 
for the past year’s operations, amounting in all to £25,420 3s. 2d., 
and also the amount written off in respect of gold commandeered by 
the late Government, viz., £4,326 4s. 11d., thus bringing the total 
expenditure up to £339,026 5s. 8d., and leaving a net profit for the 
year of £250,539 6s. 3d. This profit exceeds that earned during the 
previous year by £35,434 Os. 2d. Two dividends of 100 per cent. and 
90 per cent. respectively have been declared, and an amount equal to 
10 per cent. of the dividends carried to Reserve Fund. These appro- 
priations together absorbed £250,800, so that the credit balance to 
Profit and Loss Account, which was carried forward from last year, has 
been reduced by £260 13s. od., and now stands at £76,580 2s. 7d. 
A reference to the Balance Sheet will show you that the major portion 
of this large credit balance to Profit and Loss Account is represented 
by money spent upon buildings and permanent works, and con- 
sequently is not at present available for distribution. I would like 
to say a few words about the Reserve Fund. The amount added to 
this fund during the year was £25,702 8s. 7d., which is made up of 
an amount equal to Io per cent. of the dividends declared, together 
with the interest received upon previous investments. Adding this 
amount to the amount shown in the last Annual Report, the value 
of the Reserve Fund investments would total £143,727 17s. 5d. 
With regard to the actual working operations for the year, it will be 
observed that 218,056 tons of ore were milled, which yielded from all 
sources, excluding the accumulated slimes, 138,036°312 ozs. of fine 
gold, equal to 12°660 dwts. per ton crushed, valued at £586, 320 os. 1d., 
equal to 53s. 9°324d. perton. The cost of production was £306,034 
5s. od., equal to 28s. o°831d. per ton, leaving a net profit on actual 
working operations of £280,285 14s. 4d., or 25s. 8-492d. per ton. With 
regard to the residue dump re-treatment, your manager deserves great 
credit for its success on your property. He has been experimenting on 
it for some considerable time, and during the year under review a profit 
of nearly £5,000 was made, and there is every prospect of increasing 
profits on this head, as naturally in the experiments on a new process costs 
occur which do not take place in later stages when the process is more 
complete. During the year, although suffering from shortage of native 
labour, we were enabled to keep the whole of the 120 stamps running 
for 330°577 days. This was accomplished by the exclusive use of rock 
drills in the stopes, by the additional tonnage recovered from the 
Main Reef me on the surface, and by the tonnage recovered 
from attacking the old pillars in the worked-out levels of the mine. 
Ore reserves are shown in the Manager’s Report to be 660,104 
tons, which shows that your development is a good 24 years 
ahead of your milling requirements, after allowing 17 per cent. 
for sorting. The remaining development in your mine will be 
pushed on when opportunity offers, and when sufficient unskilled 
labour can be obtained to do the work in the most economical way. 
I should just like to refer to the recent fall in the price of the 
Company’s shares, which has caused some consternation in the London 
market. Personally Iam surprised at any drop taking place ; there 
is really nothing to justify it, though perhaps the profits of a single 
month, that of March last, having fallen off considerably, may have 
caused shareholders to fear that there might be a continuation of it. 
The fall in profits, no doubt, was due to higher costs for the month, 
the working of too much low-grade Main Reef, and the large use of 
rock drills, which you know adds considerably to working costs. From 
the statement of the Company's consulting engineer, whom your Board 
has consulted, and who has carefully examined your mine, he considers 
that by using greater economy in working the prospects as to profits 
remain unchanged, and that during the next 2} years, when the 
developed portion of the mine will be exploited, a monthly minimum 
profit of, say, £21,000, or more, will be realised. I have no doubt 
that economies will be effected in working costs, not only in your 
mine, but also on most of the mines working, within a reasonable 
— I am satisfied that those who have kept their shares will 
ave no reason to regret it; in fact, I have advised my friends, 
who consulted me, to hold on to them. This conclusion has 
been come to as the result of a very careful examination of 
the mine by your consulting engineer. In conclusion, I would 
draw your attention to the large body of Main Reef which in 
all probability will be worked at a profit, as it is confidently expected 
that working costs will be reduced. This has not been taken 
into consideration in estimating the reserve of your mine. Among 
the assets of the Company of great value, you have the freehold of your 
mynpacht, the block of 513 deep-level claims, and the purchase of the 
Pioneer, Tribute, and Mint claims has added an additional asset of 
great promise. While asking you to join me ina vote of thanks to 
the Manager and Staff, I look forward to an increased zealousness on 
their part in retaining the high estimation in which your Company has 
always been held. 

Mr. Lys seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 

Mr. F. Heim proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman, which 
Was unanimously agreed to. 
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The SUBSCRIPTION LIST wil! be opened on MONDAY, JULY 18, 1904, and 
CLOSED at or before 4 o'clock p.m, on the following day. 


IMPERIAL CHINESE RAILWAYS, 


SHANGHAI-NANKING LINE. 


Issue of £2,250,000 5 per Cent. STERLING BONDS, 
Part of a Loan for £3,250,000 Sterling. 

Authorised by Imperial Edict. Communicated to H.B.M. Minister in Pekin. 
Principal and Interest unconditionally guaranteed by the Imperial Government 
of China, and specially secured by a first charge upon the Permanent Way, Rolling 
Stock and entire property, with the freight and earnings of the Railway Line to be 


constructed from Shanghai to Nanking, as well as of the existing Railway line 
between Woosung and Shanghai. 


Exempt from all Chinese Taxes and Imposts. 


In Bonds to Bearer of £100 each with half-yearly Coupons attached for Interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum payable the rst June and rst December. 


The first Coupon for interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum calculated o 
the instalments will be for £1, and be payable on rst December. 1904. 


Principal and Interest payable in London in Sterling. 


In addition to the fixed rate of interest on their Bonds, subscribers for Bonds of 
this issue will receive one Net Profit Sub-Certificate to Bearer for each Bond 
allotted, conferring the right to participate as mentioned below in the net profits of 
the Railway when completed. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, £97 10s. per £100 BOND, 
With net profit Sub-Certificate belonging thereto. 
£730,000 of the present issue has been applied for and will be allotted in full. 

THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION, 31 
Lombard Street, London, E.C., are authorised as Agents for the BRITISH & 
CHINESE CORPORATION, LIMITED, the Contractors for the Loan, to 
receive subscriptions for £1,500,000 sterling Bonds, being the balance of the above 
issue. 


The price of Subscription is £97 ros. per cent., payable as follows :— 


4s on Application. 
£20 on Allotment. 
£20 on 23rd August, 1904. ‘ 
on 20th September, 1904. 
£15 on 18th October, 1904. 


£22 10/- on 22nd November, 1904. 


£97 10/- 


Payment in full may be made on allotment, under discount at 2 per cent. per 
annum. 

The Loan is for fifty years from the oth June, 1903, but the Bonds are redeemable 
at six months’ notice, after 124 years and up to 25 years, at 102) per cent., and 
after 25 years at par, at the option of the Chinese Government. In the event of 
the option being exercised, redemption will be carried out by drawings in London, 
and thereupon the drawn Bonds will be paid off at the office of the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation. 

The Loan will be secured by a specific first mortgage in favour of the British and 
Chinese Corporation, Limited, upon the railway now completed ween Woosung. 
and Shanghai, and also on all lands, materials, rolling stock, buildings, property and 
premises of every description purchased or to be purchased by the railway to be 
constructed, and on such railway itself when constructed, and on the revenue of all 
descriptions derivable therefrom, and the provisions of the Loan Agreement men- 
tioned below in respect of such mortgage are to be construed and treated as a 
mortgage customarily executed and delivered in England.to a Trustee for the pur- 
pose of securing loans and bond issues upon railway properties. 


Besides the unconditional guarantee of the Loan by the Chinese Government, 
both as to principal and interest, it is provided by the Loan Agreement mentioned 
below that in the event of default in payment of principal or interest, the whole of 
the Railway with al! its appurtenances shall be handed over to the British and 
Chinese Corporation, Limited, to be dealt with by it in such manner as will insure 
the proper protection of the interests of the Bondholders. 


The contract for the Loan is contained in an Agreement dated gth July, 1903, and 
made between Sheng Kung Pao, Director-Generai ofthe Imperial Chinese eee 
Administration, and the British and Chinese Corporation, Limited, acting by their 
representatives in China, the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation and 
Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Company, and confirmed and sanctioned by Imperial 
Edict of the gth June, 1903. 


The British and Chinese Corporation, Limited, have received the following letter 
from His Majesty's Government :— 

Foreign Office, July rath, 1904. 

S1r,—With reference to my letter of the 8th instant, I am directed by the 
Marquess of Lansdowne to inform you that His Lordship has received a Note from 
the Chinese Minister in which the latter states that the Wai Wu Pu authorised 
him by telegraph on the gth instant to sign and seal bonds for two million two 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling of the proposed loan for the construc- 
tion of a railway from Shanghai to Nanking. 

Chang Tajen adds that he wiil be prepared to sign and seul the bonds, together 
with the due proportion of Net Profit Certificates provided for in the Agreement, 
immediately on their presentation by the British and Chinese Corporation. 

Lord Lansdowne has heard with much satisfaction that the protracted Negotia- 
tions with regard to the issue of this loan have at length been brought to a suc- 
cessful termination, and trusts that there will now be no delay in raising the capital - 


required for carrying out this important enterprise. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient humble Servant, 
“FPF. A. CAMPBELL.” 
The Secretary to the British and Chinese Corporation. 


Under the provisions of the Loan Agreement the British and Chinese Corpora- 
tion, Limited, are entitled to 20 per cent. of the net profits of the Railway when 
completed to Nanking. The right to the 20 per cent. is to be represented by 6,500 - 
Net Profit Certificates, to be issued under the authority of the Chinese Government 
at the same time as the Bonds, viz., one such Certificate for every five Bonds of 
4&rooeach. The Certificates will run for 50 years from the 9th July, 1903, and the 
whole or any part are redeemable at any time at the option of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, on payment for each Certificate redeemed, of £100 plus any share of Net 
Profits then due thereon ; if only part of the Certificates are redeemed, such re- 
demption is to be carried out by drawings as in the case of the Bonds. At the end 
of so years any Certificates unredeemed become null and void, except to entitle the 
holders to any profits then due. 

The British and Chinese Corporation, Limited, have agreed to cede the right to 
the above 20 per cent. attaching to this issue to subscribers for the Bonds of this 
issue, and have arranged that the Net Profit Certificates shall be delivered as 
Bearer Certificates to the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, as 
Trustees under the terms of a Trust Deed, under whicn the British and Chinese 
Cozporation, Limited, will issue five Sub-Certificates for each original Certificate ; 
each of the Sub-Certificates will be identitied with an Original Certificate by a dis- 
tinguishing number. 

The proportionate number of Original Certificates in respect of the present Bond 
issue will be 4,500, which will be represented by 22,¢00 Sub-Certificates, and Sub- 
scribers for — of this issue will be entitled to receive one Sub-Certificate for 
each 
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Under the above-mentioned Trust Deed (1) all net profits received by virtue of 
the Original Certificates will, after payment of the Trustees’ expenses and remunera- 
tion for their services as therein provided, be distributed as dividend among the 
holders of all outstanding Sub-Certificates ; (2) if any Original Certificate is re- 
deemed, the redemption moneys will, after payment of any costs, be distributed 
among the holders of the five Sub-Certificates which are identified with the redeemed 
Certificate ; (3) a Sub-Certificate must be produced for endorsement at the time of 
the payment of each dividend, and must be delivered up in the event of redemption 
as above mentioned ; and (4) the Trustees hove power to carry profits to a Reserve 
Fund for meeting contingencies or equalising dividends. 

The Loan Agreement provides that in any negotiations between the Railway 
Administration and the British and Chinese Corporation, Limited, the Corporation 
shall represent the Bondholders and the holders of the Original Net Profit Certifi- 
cates, and be empowered to act on their behalf. 


The Loan Agreement reserves power to make a further temporary issue of 
£250,000 Bonds at 6 per cent. per annum for the purposes of paying for the neces- 
sary land for the Railway, torank pari passu with the present issue as regards 

rantee and security, but to be redeemable at par at any time on giving six 
months’ notice. This issue of Bonds, however, will not carry with it the right to 
any Net Profit Certificates. 

The final surveys for the Railway between Shanghai and Wusieh have been 
lately completed. 

The report of Sir John Wolfe-Barry, K.C.B., M.Inst.C.E., Gabriel James 
Morrison, M.Inst.C.E., and Arthur John Barry, M.Inst.C.E., Consulting Engineers 
to the Corporation, is as follows :— 


TO THE BRITISH AND CHINESE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 
7 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W., 
July tth, 1904. 
SHANGHAI-NANKING RAILWAY. 


GeNnTLEMEN,—The Line offers no engineering difficulties, and we are of opinion 
that the whole length of 200 miles, from Shanghaito Nanking, can be completed 
and equipped in all respects as a first-class trunk line of standard gauge, with heavy 
rails and with a liberal supply of rolling stock, adequate station accommodation, 
goods, yards, workshops, offices, and all other facilities required for the very large 
traffic anticipated, within a period of three-and-a-half years, at a total cost not 
exceeding the amount of the proceeds of the Loans. 


Our estimate includes interest on capital during construction, the purchase price 
of the existing Shanghai-Woosung Railway (viz.: one million Taels, about 
£125,000), the purchase of land, the cost of administration, expenses of issue and 
superintendence, and other incidental expenses. 


Out of the present issue of two-and-a-quarter millions, it is intended to provide 
for the purchase of the eng je pene | Railway, for advances to the Chinese 
Authorities for the purchase of land, and for the construction and equipment of the 
line from Shanghai to Wusieh. The portion from Shanghai to Soochow, about 
57 miles, will be constructed at once for a double line, but in the first instance only 
a single line of rails will be laid down. The portion from Soochow to Wusieh, 
about 28 miles, will be constructed as a single line, and the same course will be 
followed with regard to the remainder of the line when it is undertaken. 


It is also intended to proceed at once with the construction of certain important 
works on the remaining portion of the line, such as the Tunnel at Chinkiang, as 
any delay in commencing them would postpone the opening of the entire Railway, 
and the cost of these will be met out of the proceeds of the present issue. 


The number of small bridges to carry the railway over numerous creeks and 
canals, together with the construction of double works between Shanghai and 
Soochow, and the provision of a large amount of rolling stock, makes the cost of 
the section from Shanghai to Wusieh relatively higher than that of the remaining 
portion, but we consider that the amount now raised will be sufficient to cover 
all cost of construction, superintendence, and incidental expenses, as well as 
‘expense of issue and interest during construction of the works enumerated above, 
and we consider that the balance of the Loan will be amply sufficient for the com- 
pletion of the railway. 


The proposed railway will serve one.of the most densely populated districts in 
China, particularly from Shanghai to Soochow, between which important centres we 
consider a double line will be required almost immediately to accommodate the 
traffic expected. Messrs. G. J. Morrison and A. J. Barry, from personal knowledge 
of the country, have no hesitation in stating that in their opinion the railway, when 
constructed, will carry a traffic sufficient to ensure its commercial success, and that 
each section as opened for traffic will prove remunerative. 


We are, Gentlemen, your obedient Servants, 
Signed) J. WOLFE-BARRY. 
G. JAMES MORRISON. 
A. J. BARRY. 


There is every reason to believe that the Shanghai-Nanking Railway when com- 
see and opened for traffic will at once prove a successful and paying concern, the 

nefit of which will in part accrue to Bondholders, and should show a substantial 
return, in addition to the fixed interest of 5 per cent. on the Bonds. 


The recent Diplomatic and Consular Report, No. 3,092, by the Commercial 
Attaché to His Majesty's Legation at Peking, states: ‘‘ The Shanghai-Nanking 
Railway should prove a first-rate investment to those interested therein.” 


From the map it will be observed that the proposed railway is located in the 
Yangtze Valley, and is therefore situated throughout in that part of China which 
is considered peculiarly within the sphere ot British interests. 


_ The provinces of the Yangtze Valley are the chief centres of the tea, cotton and 
silk industries. They are the richest and most productive in China, being thickly 
peopled by a wealthy and industrious population. The length of time occupied by 
passéngers in travelling from Shanghai up to Nanking will be reduced from about 
28 to 30 hours (the time now occupied by fast passenger steamers), to about 8 to 10 
hours, and goods traffic which at present generally occupies several days will gain 
in an even greater degree. 

At Woosung, which is at the entrance to the Shanghai river, deep water is always 
available, and there is space for large enterprise in W harves, Quays, and Go-downs. 
Shanghai, Soochow, Chinkiang, and Nanking are all Treaty ports, and Nanking is 
also the seat of the Viceregal Government. 


Concessions have been granted for other railways, as will be seen from the sketch 
map, and a Railway is projected from Soochow to Hangchow and Ningpo, under a 
‘concession held by the British and Chinese Corporation, Limited, with a view to 
the further development of the Yangtze Valley Railway System. These Railways, 
when constructed, will be connected with the Shanghai-Nanking Line at Nanking. 


No rival railway and no parallel line to the Shanghai-Nanking Line is to be 
allowed within the area served by the Shanghai-Nanking Main Line or Branch 
Lines without the express consent in writing of the Director-General and the British 
and Chinese Corporation, Limited. 

The Railway, when constructed, will be operated by a Board of Commissioners 
of five members with its Head Office at Shanghai. Of these five members the 
Engineer-in-chief and two others will be British, nominated by the British and 
Chinese Corporation, Limited, and the two others will be Chinese, appointed by 
the Director-General. This Board will be responsible for the working of the 
Railway. 

. Under the provisions of the Loan Agreement the British and Chinese Corpora- 
tion, Limited, are entitled to a commission on materials purchased for the Railway. 
The Corporation are making this issue at a price which, after. payment of all 


expenses of obtaining the concession and issuing the Joan, leaves a small profit to” 


the Corporation. 

Drafts of the Bonds offered for subscription of the original Net Profit Certificate 
and of the Sub-Certificate and Trust Deed and a copy of the Loan Agreement, can 
‘he inspected at the Officesof Messrs. Stephenson, Harwood & Co., 3: Lombard 
Street, E.C., the Solicitors to the Corporation. 

_ Applications for the Loan will be received by the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank- 
ing Corporation, 31 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


If no allotment is‘made the deposit will be returned in full,.and if only a portion 
of the amount applied for is allotted, the balance will be applied towards payment 
of the amount due on allotment. 

Default in payment of any instalment at due date will render previous payments 
and the Net Profit Sub-Certificates liable to forfeiture. 

Scrip Certificates to Bearer in respect of the Loan Bonds will be issued against 
allotment letters, and Bonds to Bearer sealed by His Excellency the Chinese 
Minister in London, together with the Net Profit Sub-Certificates issued by the 
British and Chinese Corporation, Limited, will, when ready, be exchanged for 
fully paid Scrip Certificates. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, 31 Lombard Street, London, E.C., from the British 
and Chinese Corporation, Limited, 3 Lombard Street, E.C., and from Messrs. 
Panmure Gordon & Co., Hatton Court, London, E.C. 


3 Lombard Street, London, r4th July, 1904. 


THIS FORM OF APPLICATION MAY BE USED. 
To be retained by the Bankers. 


IMPERIAL CHINESE RAILWAYS 


(SHANGHAI-NANKING LINE) 
Issue of £2,250,000 5 per Cent. Sterling Bonds. 
Part of a Loan for £3,250,0co Sterling, in Bonds to Bearer of £100 each, carrying 
the right to a Net Profit Sub-certificate to Bearer for each Bond. 


° To the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 
31 Lombard Street, E.C., 
As Agents for 
THE BRITISH AND CHINESE CORPORATION, Limrren, 
oF 3 Lomparp, Street, Lonpon. 

We request that you will allot to 7 See +++. of the above Issue of Bonds 
and also the corresponding Net Profit Sub-Certificates in accordance with the 
Prospectus dated July 14, 1904. Upon such £...+-.eccceses a have paid the 
Deposit of £...eee+seeeees Deing at the rate of Five per cent. on........++.-++ os 
Bonds of £100 each, and — engage to accept the same or any less amount which 


may be allotted to —, together with the corresponding Net Profit Sub Certificates, 


and to make the remaining payments on the Bonds in terms of the Prospectus. 
Ordinary Signature 


Name (in full) 
(Add whether 
Mr., Mrs., or Miss, 
and Title if any) 


Address 


Date 


All cheques to be made payable to bearer and crossed ‘‘ & Co.” A separate Cheque 
must accompany each application. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


Price weekly. 


A Rapid Review of the Press Opinions of the Week. 


Special Articles: 
LEADING PUBLISHERS: 
Messrs. T. Nelson & Sons. 


WHY LADY CURRIE IS PROUD OF 
HER SEX. 


CORRESPONDENCE : “ Pagan London.” 
Offices: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


LA REVUE 


(Ancienne “ Revue des Revues”). 


La plus répandue et la plus importante parmi les 
grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres, nouvelle série 
agrandie, sur papier de luxe, articles inédits de pre- 
mier ordre, collaborateurs les plus illustres, etc. etc., 
parait le rer et le 15 de chaque mois. 

Un an 28 fr.; 6 mois, 16 fr. 

Les nouveaux abonnés pour 1904 recevront gratuitement tous 
les numéros a partir du ter Octobre 1903, .c’est-a-dire 30 Nos. 
pour 24 et 3 magnifiques gravures choisies parmi les chefs- 
d’ceuvre du Musée du Louvre, sur papier de Chine (d’une valeur 
d’environ 30 fr.). 

Spécimen gratuit sur demande. 


PARIS: 12 AV. DE L’OPERA. Directeur, JEAN FINOT. 
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The Saturday Review. 16 July, 1904 


MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & List, 


A RUSSO-CHINESE EMPIRE. Translated THE HISTORY OF THE KING’S BOpy- 


from the French of ALEXANDRE ULar. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. GUARD OF THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD. By Colonet 


The materials for this study have been collected by M. Ular during a long Sir REGINALD HENNELL, Kt., D.S.O., Lieutenant of the 
sojourn in China and a return journey by way of Siberia. In all the important an King’s Bodyguard of the Yeomen of the Guard. With al 
immediate problems of the Far East it is desirable that Englishmen should weigh o Coloured Pl t Ph , Colloty Plates. & out 
and consider well the views M. Ular propounds in this book, supported as they are 70 Colour ates, otogravures, Collotype Plates, &c. Only 
by a through knowledge of Russian and Chinese diplomacy ani methods. 300 copies for sale. £3 3s. net. 


** A splendidly execut2d work, both as to its contents, and the manner in which 


ASIA AND EUROPE Studies presenting they have been wrought, and its value as an historical document." —Vorning Pose 
the Conclusions formed by the Author in a long life devoted to 
the subject of the po Aes Aner Asia oan Europe. By THE PRADO GALLERY AND ITS MASTER- 
MEREDITH TOWNSEND. New Edition. Crown 8vo. §3. net. PIECES. By Cuarves Ricketts. With 54 Illustrations in 
Euition limited to 359 numbered copies for 
le. i » 5 guineas . Als ies 


with an extra set of the Full-page Illustrations, 
CAPTIVES, 1800-1815. By JOHN GOLDWORTH ALGER, | 15 guineas net. 


Author of ‘* The New Paris Sketch Book,” &c. Demy 8vo. 


8s. 6d. net. THE AGAMEMNON. Rendered into English 

Verse by the late Rev. EDWARD ‘rHRING, Head-Master of 

THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR, 1878-80. | Uppingham School. Demy 8vo. full limp leather, gilt, ros. 64, 
In 2 vols. By Colonel H. B. Hanna. Vol. I., ros. net; | net. 


WESTMORELAND VILLAGE. By S.H. 
THE LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS OF HUGH, Scort. With Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


1sr VISCOUNT GOUGH, Field-Marshal. By Rorert S. | sais 
Rait, Fellow of New College, Oxford. Fully Illustrated, with 
Portraits, Maps, and Plans, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 


“A CHARMING SUMMER BOOK.” 


BY THAMES AND COTSWOLD. By the 
THE FIGHT FOR CANADA. By Major Rev. W. H. Huttox, B.D. With about 100 Illustrations, 


Woop. Illustrated with Portraits, demy 8vo, demy Svo. Tos. 6d. net. 
21s. net. 
**A notable contribution to British History. The author's exhaustive and MR. LIONEL CUST’S NEW BOOK. 


able treatment of it [the (Quebec Campaign] clashes with nothing, and fills a 


want.”—Mr. A. G. Brap ey, in the Academy. ANGELO BASTIANI Story of Modera 
Venice. y Lionet Cust. With many Illustrations NK 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF H. TAINE. In it. Mass, RBA. Crown clathgily 


2 vols. Translated from the French by Mrs. R. L. DEVONSHIRE. . . 
Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. [ Vol. LI. now ready. “a 
** This book is a piece of fine literature finely trarslated ; its arrangement and the THE MOTORIST’S VADE MECUM. 


pe preface each chapter are we!l thought out and O’GORMAN’S MOTOR POCKET-BOOK. By 
MERVYN O’GoRMAN, M.Inst.C.E., &c. With 144 Illustrations, 
limp leather binding, 7s. 6d. net. 


READY NEXT WEEK. A fu'l and complete guide to - use of Motor Vehicles, Motor Cycles, &c. 
THE ANCESTOR. No. 10. THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 
An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County and Family History, POCKET EDITION. 
Heraldry, and Antiguities. In 17 volumes, printed on thin opaque paper, specially manufactured for this 
edition, bound in red cioth, gilt lettered on back and side, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net per 
5s. net. volume; or 3 . 6d. net in full leather per volume. 
- - — THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY 
FEVEREL. RICHMOND. 
NSTASBLE’S 2s. 6d. SERIES. BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 
cONS é THE EGOIST. LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 
Small crown Svo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. 
POPULAR COPYRIGHT NOVELS.—NOW READY. EVAN HARRINGTON. THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT. 
r : SANDRA BELLONI. THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 
CARDIGAN. By R. W. Cuamsers, Author vittoria. SHORT STORIES. 
of ‘* Maids of Paradise,” ‘* Ashes of Empire,” &c. RHODA FLEMING. POEMS. 2 vols. 


Library Edition of the Works. Complete in 13 crown 8vo volume:, with a 

DRACULA. By Bra M STOKER, Author of Photozr.vure Frontispiece to each. Novels in 15 volumes as above. An Lssav om 

es Comedy, in t volume without Frontispiece. Pvemts, complete in 2 volu.nes. 
The Jewel of Seven Stars,” &c. separately. Cloth gilt, 6s. each. 


Gs. FICTION. Gs. 
SIR MORTIMER. BROKE OF COVENDEN. 


By MARY JOHNSTON. By J. C. SNAITH, 


by F. C. YOUN. Author of Mistress Dorothy Marvin,” &c. 

‘Miss Johnston has achieved a great literary triumph...... It is a fine tale, 

ingeniously constructed, full of imagination, and rich with insight of the aspira- 
tions of Eli abethan England.” —Uaily Chronicle. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, ENID. 
“ AUDREY,” “ BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY,” By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, 
“THE OLD DOMINION.” Author of ‘‘ Said the Fisherman.” 


MAGNUS SINCLAIR: * Historica! 


By HOWARD PEASE. 


DOROTHEA. 


vigoreus ond very A Story of the Pure in Heart. 
“ iti A ”"—Saturda lew. sar sara 
“An end am, By MAARTEN MAARTENS. [2nd Edition. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Limitep. 
NEW ADDRESS—16 James Street, Haymarket, S.W. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sporriswoope & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Rectnatp WensTer Pace, at th: Office, 33 Southampten 
of Sesest, Strand, in the Parish of St Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London. ~ Saturday, 16 /uly, 1904 
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